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FOREWORD 


HE U. S. Office of Education has undertaken the prep- 
.aration of a series 6f basic studied on education in a 
, number of Central and South American countries under the 
sponsorship of the Interdepartmental Committee on Scien- 
tific and Cultural Cooperation^, ^his series of studies is 
.part of a program to promote /understanding of educational 
conditions in the American countries and to encourage co- 
operation in the field of Inter- American education. The 
project, a part ot a Government- wide program of cultural 
cooperation under the auspices of the Department of State, 
was i begun in the fall of 1943. It involves travel by Office 
>of Education specialists in the various oountries for the 
purpose of gathering data first hand on their, educational 
systems, and the preparation of reports from these data for 
publication. 

Education in Ecuador is based on data gathered by the 
author in Ecuador in 1944 and supplemented since then 
through documentation. 

To the many persons and organizations,^ Ecuador >and 
the United States who have aided in bringing this study to 
completion, the U. S. Office of Education expresses gratitude. 

‘I 

Haboli) Benjamin, 

. Director, Division of International Educational Relations. 
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Evolution of Education In Ecuador 


I.VTHOBKTIO* 

UROGRAPHY 

The Republic of Ecuador is situated on the northwest coast of Sputh 
America between Colombia and Peru. Included in its area of up-* 
proximately 275,936 square miles are the Galapagos Islands, 600 miles 
to the west in the Pacific, with 3,028 square fniles. About 100 miles 
south of the Colombian border the country is crossed by the Equator, 
from which it derives its name. 

Ecuador is traversed, from north to south by two lofty cordilleras 
nf the Andes, joined by numerous transverse ranges, many of which 
extend eastward into the Amazon Basin.' A dozen peaks rise to 
heights of more than 16.000 feet — Chimborazo, with 21,424 feet and 
Cotopaxi, with 19,550, being the highest. Several others, notably 
Oyambe ipd Altisana„ are above 19,000 feet. * 

As in Peru, the cordilleras in Ecuador divide the country into three 
natuml zones. A tropical coastal region, drained and irrigated by / 
numerous rivers and smaller streams, borders the Pacific Ocean. East 
the Andes lies the fertile but little-known expanse referred to as 
(He Orient (el Oriente), drained by a veritable network of r(verjr and 
>treams tributary to the mighty Atpazon. Between these twp Hreas 
the central plateau formed by the Andes rises to altitudes/r&nging 
from 5,000 to 9,000 feet. / 

PROlItTS / 

With the exception. of the Inter- Andean plateau /md a few arid 
spota along the Pacific coast, Ecuador is a vast for^t. Qf a total of 
176,599,040 acres, only about 12,000,000 are under cultivation. In the 
hot coastal regions cacao, coffee, bananas, and rice are raised. Tagua 
nuts, toquilla palm leaves for Panama hats, ba^a wood, ajjd wild rub- 
ber-grow on the western slopes of the Andes finder the 4^00- foot line. , 
Subsistence farming, principally of wheat/, 7 corn, barley, beans, and 
potatoes, supplemented with the production of pork and poultry, 
marks the central highlands, where three- fourths of the population 
dwell. The Amazon region, or the Orient, is potentially rich in oil, 
fine woods, and agricultural products, but its isolated position has 
impeded its rightful development Copper, lead, gold, silver, and 
petroleum are the chief mineral resources. The country imports 
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manufactured goods, such as machinery, structural iron and steef, 
chemicdls, paper, motor vehicles, tires, and drygoods. 

PEOPLE , * / 


According to a census in 1942, Ecuador has a population of 3,085,87 1 , 
distributed racially as follows: Whites, 8 percent; Indians, 27 per- 
cent; mestizos (mixture of white and Indian), 54 percent; others, 11 
percent. As in other countries with vast expanses of unexplored ter- 
ritory peopled by primitive tribes, accurate census-taking is practi- 
cally impossible. The official language of the Republic's Spanish; 
but the Indians speak Quechua or, in the .Amazon region, a tribal 
tongue of their own — the Jibaro. * 

True to the history of all Spanish colonies, Roman Catholicism was 
introduced at the time of the conquest and'remains the religion of the 
|>eople of Ecuador today. The national government, however, recog- 
nizes no specific religion and freedom of worship is granted to all. 
State appropriations for the Church were discontinued in 1895: All 

births, marriages, and deaths must be registered with the civil 
authorities. 

GOVERNMENT i 


. . The Republic of Ecuador comprises 17 provinces, each administered 
by a Governor appointed by the President, and the Galapagos 
Archipelago, which is administered by a Territorial Chief under the 
Ministry of National Defense. The pt-ovinces are divided into 70 
cantons, governed by political chiefs or mayors and elected cantonal 
councilors. The cantons are further divided into 533 urban and 
rural parishes, each under a political lieutenant or subordinate officer 
appointed by the mayor for minor administrative duties. 

Under the new Political Constitution of the Republic of Ecuador, 
passed by the National Constitutional Assembly of 1944-45 and pro- 
mulgated March 6, 1945, legislative power is vested in a unicameral 
National Congress comprising: 

(1) Deputies elected by direct and secret popular vote on the basis 
of population: 3 for each province with 150,000 inhabitants or less; 
1 for eadi 75,000 in provinces with more than 150,000 inhabitants; 2 
for eac)l province of the Orient with less than 150,000 inhabitants; 
and 1 for the Galapagos Archipelago; 

(2) Functional Deputies representative of and elected by special 
groups / University professors, 2; university students, 2; public sec- 
ondary, normal schools, and special education, 1 ; private secondary 
education, 1; public elementary education, 1; private elementary edu- 
cation, 1; the press, cultural institutions, and scientific societies, 1; 
industrialists, 2; agriculturists, 3; merchants, 2; workers,' 4; rural 
laborers, 2 organizations of Indians,' 1 ; and* the armed forces, 1. 
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Executive authority ir exercised by the President of the Republic, 
who is elected by direct and secret vote for a 4-year term. He is 
ineligible for reelection within 4 years of vacating or terminating 
office. The president is assisted by a cabinet of Ministers of State 
appointed by him. Judicial power is vested in the Supreme Court 
of Justice, the Superior Courts, and other tribunals and lower courts 
established by law. Ministers of the Supreme and the Superior 
Courts are eligible to immediate reappointment. 

EDUCATION 

COLONIAL PERIOD 

Early colonial education in Ecuador, following the pattern of 
Spanish policy throughout the New World, aimed at the conversion 
and domination of the conquered race as an aid in the quest for gold 
and the. exploitation of the land. Schools of a sort functioned spo- 
radically in the more populated regions and in private homes where 
a servant or the father himself was the teacher. Chi large land grants 
it was obligatory to erect a chapel or church and to provide a cleric 
or other person to give instruction in numbers, language, and ele- 
mentary arts and trades; but it is hardly proper to refer to these 
activities as institutional schools, for they lacked educational 
organization and orientation. 1 

In 1575 August inian monks arrived and 2 years later sorpe Sisters 
of the Immaculate Conception. These were soon followed by Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans, Mercedarians, and members of other orders. 
Activities of these organizations included the establishment of schools 
of elementary instruction in Spanish, music, manual activities, the 
native tongue, and, above all, Christian doctrine. 

In the latter years of the eighteenth century, public schools con- 
ducted by laymen appeared, but Church instruction had become so 
well intrenched that the idea of general public education was ex- 
tremely slow in making itself felt among the masses. However, the 
early Ecuadorian patriots, especially those who had had the advan- 
tages of educational study in Europe, desired to increase educational 
opportunities for the people. Through their influence schools began 
to hold the attention of the governing and cultured classes during the 
Anal years of the Spanish period*, and considerable thought was given 
to the preparation of teachers. 

The colonial teacher in Ecuador, generally a member of a religious 
order, enjoyed all the privileges and prerogatives of the Church. 
The kingB of Spain were his friends and it was considered necessary 

JJuta 8. Jaramillo G. La Bdnciddn Prlmarla *n el Ecuador. Ambato, 1m presto de 
Educoddn Prlmarla; 1840. p. 
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f tl^at he be regarded as a great politician and savant. When other 
duties occupied his attention, his schoolwork was taken- over by a 

, s* subordinate, the prototype of the lay school teacher. 

* ' ' . ». 

REPUBLIC 

0 

When Bolivar completed his work of liberation in 1822, he began 
the establishment of schools, libraries, and other educational institu- 
tions. In Ecuador about 20 schools were opened^ The early years 
. of the Republic, however, were too chaotic to permit much attention 
to education* In 1835, Don Vicente Rocafuerte, One of Ecuador’s 
governors, spoke of education in these words : 

• Public education is one of the essential duties of government, lor wben 
a people knows its rights there is no other way to govern it than by cultivat- 
ing Its intelligence and Instructing It In the fulfillment of Its obligations. 
The education of the masses strengthens their liberty and destroys their 
enslavement. Every representative government ' that owes Its existence to 
elections should establish a broad national system of academic and Indus- 
trial education which will throw Its light over’ the darkness, stamp out 
arbitrary limitations, and allot to each class its rank and to each man his 
place.* 

In spite of the interest and efforts of a few great men, educational 
progress was practically impossible because of the general disorder 
in the country, the emptiness of the national treasury, the absence of 
a universal desire to establish and maintain schools, and the scarcity 
of trained teachers. Schools of the various religious organizations, 
a few maintained by municipalities, and a few others under private 
direction, continued to provide education for that part of the masses 
• which was interested in self-betterment Education as a means of 
national enlightenment and progress was not yet recognized. The 
teachers, other than those of the Church schools, were with few ex- 
ceptions recruited from the lower social, economic, and cultural spheres 
and almost entirely lacking in professional preparation. School sub- 
jects were inadvisably distributed : the same ones, with highly mmiV r 
content, were given in elementary and secondary schools, and even in 
the universities; so that it was not possible to distin g uish definitely 
one type of institution from the others. 1 In regard to equipment, 
even blackboards were unknown. Instead, agave or maguey leaves, 
or sand-sprinkled boards, were employed, the pupils using sticks or 
their index fingers for the formation of letters and numbers — a prac- 
tice still to be seen in the remote schools of the Amazon -region. 

Developments between 1861 anf 1930. — With the opening of the 
administration of Garcia Moreno in 1861, a semblance of order began 
to emerge, and during the fbllowing 15 years elementary education 
took fairly definite form.. The teachers, religious and lay, were given 

• Ibid, p. 82. < ' l 

• PrlmlcUa del Coniultorlo' Pedas'rlro del Ou;ii. Guayaquil, Imprente y Teller** 

, Municipal**, 1940. p. L U 
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i he choice of improving or resigning; of being models of kindness* 
honesty, and goodness, or seeking refuge outside the schools. Further, 
Garcia Moreno brought the Christian Brothers and the Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart into the country to organize and direct Ecuadorian edu- 
cation. during the period from 1861 to 1876 the number of schools 
increased from 206 to 682, while the education budget rose from 16,000 
or 18,000 pesos to 114,000. Elementary schooling became free and 
compulsory, scholarship awards were regulated, and free books were 
provided for children from financially needy homes. Secondary, tech- 
nical or vocational, and normal schools were founded and numerous 
texts and reference works prepared. 4 True to the period in which 
they were issued, these books were deductive in method and cate- 
chetical in form. 

Garcia Moreno’s administration was followed by a period of little 
interest in education. However, church schools continued. During 
the latter part of the Nineteenth century lay teachers frequently went 
for months and even years without their meager salaries, until the 
saying arose that “The school teacher 4s the representative of the na- 
tional hunger.” * 

Unrest, aspirations, and determination, nevertheless, were in- the air. 
New men appeared on the scene, and in the early years of the twentieth 
century teachers from France, Germany, and the United States were 
asked to help in the establishment of normal schools. They advocated, 
besides educational advances in methodology and organization, th^t 
Ecuadorian education be made free, compulsory, and nonsectarian. 
In 1918 a group of six German professors arrived who introducerahe 
Herbartian system, with its five*formal steps. Another German mis- 
sion in 1922 brought N^eo-Herbartian ideas and practices that gave 
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Among the recommendations was one calling for the division of 
the 6-year elementary school into 2-year grade groups, with specific 
suggestions as to the predominant tendencies of children in each age 
group, the type of activities to be engaged in, and the minimum 
learning to be required. Curricular content appropriate for each 
grade, graduated according to the age of the pupils, the difficulty of 
, the materials, and the needs of the particular community, was out- 
lined in detail, and within the year began to be more or less system- 
atically adopted along with “activity” methods of teaching in prac- 
tice schools connected with normal schools arid in a few of the ele- 
mentary schools of Quito. 

Education today.— Ecuador’s real educational movement, however, 
did not get under way until 1938, when a new school law placed all 
public and private education under State control. The fruits of the 
endeavors of German, French, and North American educators, and 
qf the National Corigaess of Elementary and Normal School Educa- 
tion, are now being ripened. New and hygienic school buildings are 
being const rueted. Modern teaching methods are being tried out and 
new curricula developed. Teachers are being trained for more effec- 
tive work. School lunches are served and medical diagnosis and 
treatment made available. Effort is made to call into play all the 
abilities of the pupils with frequent -exhibitions of gymnastics, ath- 
letics, art, and handcrafts. The necessity for providing adequate 
equipment is recognized, and textbooks are being prepared and dis- 
tributed, chiefly at the elementary level. More and more instructional 
materials are being made available, and education at all levels is being 
made more practical. Throughout tit* country the great desire for 
learning is readily apparent. In the chapters that follow, these vari- 
ous developments in Ecuadorian education are treated in detail. 

According to the Constitution of 1945, education in Ecuador is a 
function of the State. Private education, adjusted to the laws, regula- 
tions, and programs of the public educational system, is protected. 
The aim of education is to make the student a useful social element 
through instruction based on a democratic spirit of Ecuadorian unity 
and human solidarity. Unity and adequate articulation must obtain 
throughout all the grades of public education, and the methods must 
be based on the activity of the students. Public education is free and 
nonsecular at all levels, but social services, such as lunches for poor 
students, medical attention, and the like, are to be furnished without 
discrimination to all students who may need them. Elementary edu- * 
cation is compulsory and the public elementary schools midt provide 
all necessary materials without charge. The State is to give special 
attention to the development of technical education in accordance with 
agricultural and industrial needs, and q>\the elimination of illiteracy. 
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Schools in zones of predominantly Indian population teach Quechua 


or the respective aboriginal language in addition to Spanish. 

Freedom of teaching is guaranteed. The education law must assure 
the stability of educational workers at all levels by regulating ap- 
pointment, promotion, transfer, separation from service, and remu- 
' iteration. Both professors and students are granted freedom of or- 
ganization. The amount and manner of student participation in 
matters concerning t^e direction and administration of educational 
institutions is to be determined by law. The universities are declared 
. autonomous and are directed to attend especially to the study and the 
solution of national problems and the diffusion of culture among the 
popular classes. To guarantee this autonomy, the State is to secure 
the creation of an endowment for thb universities. Further, the annual 
national budget is to include an appropriation for scholarships for 

HAA^TT otnrJartto r 
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maintain direct contact with the several general administrative and 
technical sections of the Ministry. The administrative sections are : 
Correspondence and records, general ant* legal matters, school ao- 
counts, school building?, school supplies, statistics and salaries, the 


MINI8TBR 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


UNDER SECRETARY 



TECHNICAL CHIEF 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 

Sections: 


Sections: 

m 

Correspondence and records 


Cultural extension and publications 

General and legal matters 


Physical education 

Accounting 


Preschool and elementary education 

Buildings 

-1 

... Secondary and higher education * 

Supplies 


t i 

Technical and special education 

Statistics and salaries 


Provincial administration and school 
supervision 

-> Ministry library 


Ministry press 


X. -7 


MoU: ^ tb * Tt<:hfllc>1 CMM dtal directly with l 


Chari 1 •rgaalzatA 


»■ at tha Ministry 
IMS. 


hfinistry Library, and the press. The technical eections deal, respec- 
tively, with cultural extension and publications, physical education, 
preschool and elementary education, provincial ■dmtniMyyftr m ^ 
school inspection, secondary aaid higher education, and and 
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special education. The following chart shows the structure of the 
Ecuadorian Ministry of Public Education^ » . 

Prior to August 1944 the Minister was assisted also by a Council of 
Education, of which he was chairman/ The other members were the 
Undet Secretary, the Chief of the Technical Department, and a pro- 
fessor each of higher, secondary, technical, normal, and elementary 
education. On August 9, 1944, however, this Council was replaced 
through presidential decree by a Technical Committee and a Na- 
tional Council on Education. ^ 

The Technical Committee, composed of 5 educational experts in the 
capital appointed by the Minister of Education, meets at least once a 
week to consider technical or professional education problems, educa- 
tional reform, and questions concerning school legislation. The Na- 
tional Council on Education, composed of the 5 members of the Tech- 
nical Committee and 6 teachers from outside the capital city, elected 
by the Begional Executive Committees of the National Teachers Union, 
meets every 8 months to advise the Minister on matters pertaining to* 
teachers, schools, and general school policy' referred to it by the Tech- 
nical Committee. Both of these bodies are empowered to enlist the 
services of teachers and Ministry officials for the solution of their prob- 
lems. Members receive remuneration for each meeting of more than 
2 hours’ duration, and those who reside outside the capital are allowed 
travel expense and per diem.* 

Of special interest is the Section of Cultural Extension in the Min- 
istry of Public Education. This section arranges for the diffusion 
of genera] culture among the population by means of activities outside 
the regular plans and programs of the nation’s schools. In 1944, for 
example, it organised a campaign for new school buildings. Through 
voluntary contributions stimulated by colorful public processions of 
school children bearing banners, it collected hundreds of thousands 
of sucre*. As a result, fine concrete school buildings are being con- 
structed in all parts of the country. The Cultural Extension Section 
also edits and publishes anthologies, textbooks, the monthly review ef 
the Ministry, the biweekly mural newspaper for school children and 
workers, and other publications. It serves as a center of exchange of 
educational materials with Education Ministries of other countries 
and distributes books and magazines among the libraries of Ecuador. 
It arranges concerts, exhibitions, recitals, and theatricals of cultural 
value to the community. The performances of outstanding artists, who 
are under oontract, are well patronized. 

Finance * — State interest in the field of public education in recent 
years may be seen from the educational appropriations. Thus budget- 

Swiudada j Superior del* Republic* id Bra* 
QfAtoM^JMucmeWn, IMS, Capltulo It 
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ary assignments for education rose from 20,271,260 sucres * * in 1941-42 
to 23,803,634.92 sucres in 1943—44, the latter figure constituting more 
than 14 percent of the total national budget of 168,284,035.73 sucres. 
For 1944-45, the education allotment roee to 44,000,000 sucres, or 17.6 
percent of the total national budget of 250,000,000. An indication 
of the major emphasis that is being placed on the provision of ele- 
mentary and adolescent education may be seen from the following 
break-down of the education expenditures: “ 


Bucrt * 

Office of the Minister... 655, 848. TO 

Preschool education 386, 958. SO 

Elementary education.. 10,978,240.37 
Normal, rural, and voca- 
tional schools 286, 544. 51 

Technical and business 

schools 540. 637. 35 

Special schools 347 , 107. 46 

Other establishments 178. 544. 20 


Secondary education... 

Higher education 

Scholarships 

Subsidies 

Prises and awards 

Fixed expenses of the 

’ Ministry 

Variable expenses 


8*cr*9 

3,051.560. 16 
2, 778. 570. 08 
472, 088. 00 
39. 439. 92 
28, 210. 00 _ 

810.777.32 

2,887.007.80 


Approximately 70 percent of the total spent for education in 1943-44 
went directly into elementary and secondary schools, in addition to 
scholarships, prizes and awards, salaries of the Ministry personnel, 
and other incidental items in which these lower level schools parti- 
cipated. Elementary school enrollments have increased from 236,159 
in 3,100 » schools in 1940, to 275,633 in 3,165 “ schools in 1944. An 
active campaign for new school buildings is being waged throughout 
the country. Educational facilities are being extended to adults in 
practically every province. Teachers’ salaries have been raised appre- 
ciably. More free school lunches are being provided for the needy. 

’ Textbooks are being prepared and distributed, chiefly at the elemen- ' 
tary level. More and more instructional materials are being made 
available, education at all levels is becoming more practical, and 
serious efforts are being made to augment school attendance. 

Organization. Ecuador’s school system comprises nursery schools, 
kindergartens, rural and urban elementary schools, continuation, 
secondary, technical (vocational), special (art, music, commercial and 
physical education), rural and urban normal schools, and universities. 
There are also night schftols for adults and praedial schools on large 
farms and industrial properties. The organization of education in. 
Ecuador and the relationship among the various institutions are shown 
in the following chart. * 


• Th* 1944 valuation of tb* Ecuadorian men was approximate!/ 7 centa. C. a. 
-Inform* qw d Control.dor General <J* la Na06n preaenta at Sr. Pnaldeut* de la 

BeptMlea 7 a to Hooorable Asamblea Conadtuyente Quito, Talleraa Or* flee* dal UtlB- 
terlo da Boonomto, Julio de 1948 a Junlo de 1B44. p. t 
“ Jaramlllo. Op. elt., p. M. 

* Btport prepared for the amber lj/ the Bead of Elemental? aetmoi imiUm an. 

totry of Public Education, Quito. December 1944. ~ ^ 
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CHAPTER II 

Elementary Education 

11 . ' 1 ■ — - - * - ■ 

E LEMENTARY EDUCATION in Ecuador embraces preschool 
or kindergarten instruction for children 8, 4, and 5 years of age, 
elementary schools for children between 0 and 12 years, and com 
plemei^tary or continuation schools for those who desire a 1- or 2- 
year extension of their educational growth after finishing the ele- 
mentary school The general aim, as expressed in the Educational Law,' 
is the preparation of capable individuals for the personal and social 
niggle for wellbeing and the incorporation into the national culture 
4 of *11 the groups which still exist at a lower educational level. 
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Kindergartens are concerned with the preschool education of chil- 
dren 8, 4, and 5 years of age and work for such all-around develop- 
ment^ the pupils as will prepare them for the most effective study 
in the elementary school proper. The child’s physical development 
as a whole is aided gradually and harmoniously through games, 
imitative gymnastics, marching, walks, excursions, and practice in 
' hygienic habits. Sensory development is directed through the well- 
known principles advanced by Froebelj DeCroly, and Montessori, so 
that the child enjoys almost unlimited freedom of spontaneous activity. 
Music, poetry, coloring, decoration, memory gems, the children’s own 
dramatisations, and other means are employed for the cultivation of 
artistic appreciation and good taste. Nature^ study is introduced 
through direct observation, the care of flower gardens and pet animala, 
and similar activities. For the well-integrated and systematic evolu- 
tion of the mental and moral potentialities of the child, appropriate 
exercises are introduced to bring out his dominant abilities and give 
them play, and at the same time to discourage those characteristics 
which are or appear likely to become detrimental to proper habite. 
Medical and dental care are given when needed, to the end that the 
children may be better able to take advantage of the varied offerings 
at this early stage of instruction. 

Classes 80 minutes in duration, with 16- to 20-minute rest periods 
between them, era held from 8 : 80 to 11 a. m. and from 12: 80 to 4 
p. m. daily, except Wednesday and Saturday, when the afternoons 
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are free. In general, the morning is given over to instruction which 
'comprises games involving the fundamentals of arithmetic, drawing, 
coloring* stories? construction with blocks, paper cutting, songs, and 
(he like. The afternoons are devoted to social games, music and 
dancing, walks, visits to parks and museums, and other active pursuits. 

1- ruit is served in the middle of the morning and lunch in the middle 
1 -f jhe afternoon. This schedule is not, however, too rigidly adhered 
!<»: the school authorities are fairly free to vary the program; 

Number of kindergarten « qnd enrollment .— In 1042 Ecuador had 
tl kindergartens, taught by 14ft teachers and enrolling 4,413 children. 

Hy 11H4, the number of schools had increased to ft4, with an estimated 
enrollment of more than ft, 000 pupils, which is but a small fraction 
of kindergarten-age children. Official regulations provide for the 
division of the children into classes according to clirono logical age. • 

) Within the classes there may be sections of not more than 30 pupils, 

J w,t " PH ‘ , ‘ ion in charge of a specialised teacher. 

( Buildings, materials, and methods of /wAing.-Kindergarten 
\ buildings are required by law to have a large pptio and garden, in 
xddition to the customary clamrooms for the various instructional ac- 
. ,,v, ties, and to be located away from vehicular traffic. Ordinarily, the 
teaching material employed in Ecuadorian kindergartens have been 
prepared or aC least acquired by the teachers themselves, although the 
Ministry of Public Education does help to some limited extent Paper, 
wooden blocks, sticks of various lengths and colors, •pencils, crayons, 
coloring books, cut-out materials, scissors, and the like are common 
paraphernalia, and the children keep busy at tasks or activities pretty 
, ‘" uch of their own choking. Froebel’s “'songs, gifts and occupations” ; 
Montessori’s butterfly freedom of activity and emphasis ori sensory 
|»erception, reminiscent of the Casa dei Bambini ; DeCroly’s emphasis 
on observation, on a center of interest, and on “globalization” or inte- * 
gral education are all evident not only in the kindergartens, but also 
in the various grades of the elementary school. ^Modifications and 
improvements of these systems are also evident— especially in regard 
to the variety of materials and their usee. 

Jardln de Inf ancla m Lucinda Toledo" in Quito, — Centrally located 
in the capital of Ecuador, on a quiet street near the National Museum, 
is the Lucinda Toledo Kindergarten. This school enrolled 175 children 
in 1944, the majority being girls. The daily attendance avenged be- 
tween 180 and 140 children with an age range of from 8 to 5^ years. 

One first-year group, and two groups each of seoqnd- and third-year 
pupils are taught by the principal and 4 specially trained teachers. 

Four assistants and a supervisor (inspector) have charge of the prep- 
aration of the materials, qrdar, and general hygiene of the children. 

The school oocupies a large two-story building, with spacious arcades 
around tbs inside patio on both floors-the typical architectural lay- 
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,out in Latin American schools. A profuse array of multicolored! plants 
and flowers lines the patio anil numerous flower boxes brighten the 
upstairs, both inside and outside of the classrooms. The whole estab- 
lishment seems alive with little children going alxmi their many and 
different tasks amid the hum of happy voices. 

The principal gave full assurance'' that the Lucinda Toledo Kinder 
garten is representative of the country's efforts at this level of instruc- 
tion, with one notable addition. Kach KrtiadArian kindergarten has a 
music teacher; but the^Lucinda Toledo School enjoys the services of n 
tind -class musician who comes regularly in the afternoon to provide 
the* * music for the many songs and dances in which the children engage. 
This musician writegjiis own scores and frequently encourages the 
children to suggest airs, tunes, rhythms, and words for his composi- 
tions. A master of piano and accordion, lie conducts himelf as though 
this hou^ with the children were the high spot of his day's routine. 


Elementary education in Ecuador has the d e aim of forming 
citizens capable of raising the national .standard of living in all its 
asjHvts. The work of the school is directed tow ard the development of 
attitudes, knowledge, and habits that will la* conducive to greater na- 
tional solidarity, social eoo|»eration. and the mutual responsibility of 
the school ami the home. Such education is regarded as a necessity 
not only for the pupils* in the schools, but also for the |>eople in gen- 
eral. Emphasis is placed pn intellectual, moral, and physical develop- 
ment, but there is a growing tendency toward the introduction of vo- 
cational instruction at the elementary level. ‘The school is also di- 
recting its attention to the inculcation of feelings of international co- 
operation, basically predicated on principles of Pan -American ism. 
Peace through education, social harmony, elimination of social castes, 
democracy — these are the essential characteristics of Ecuador's school 
movement. Far from neglected, however, are the problems of per- 
sonal and social hygiene, national economy, alcoholism, and fanati- 
cism in general.”* 

Article .36 of the Education Law declares attendance to be com- 
pulsory for all children between the ages of 6 and 14 years through the 
sixth grade in urban schools and through the fourth grade in rural 
schools.* Public education is further declared to be gratuitous and 
nonseetarian. Formerly, elementary education was coeducational, but 
a recent regulation prohibited coeducation after the fourth grade. 
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1 Special report prepared for the author by the Director of Elemental? Education Min- 
istry of Public Education. Quito. December 1944. 

• Lejee Otfintcae. Op. ett. p. 14. 
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M'MBRR OP MBOOLK' 

In 11H4 Ecuador had a total of 3,105 clpirteiiturv schools, including 
the 54 kindergartens. Of these schools 2.500 were fiscal or State,*up- 
ported ; .>(x>, municipal ; and 310, private, Approximately three-quar- 
ters of these elementary schools were rural, nine-tenths were day 
schools. Two-fifths of them were complete G-^ear schools. Three- 
fifths wen* incomplete schools offering only 3 or 4 years of instruction, 
^eventy-eight percent were served by 1 or# teachers. Besides these 
3,W> schools. 17 complementary or expijhmental vocational institu- 
tions were ojiemting in various parts of the Republic. 

MUOOL YEAR AND BAY 

rile official school year is from October to July — a regular 10 month 
|H»riod. Legal school holidays, hi addition to the normal 2 days a 
week are: October 0 and 12; November 2; Decemlier 24 fc> January 6, 
inclusive; .Yjonday and Tuesday or “Carnival*’ (Palm Sunday to 
hosier Tuesday) ; May 23 and^t ; and 1 day in honor of tju* school 
principal. Occasionally, other holiday* an* observed locally, and stilj 
otliers are esjiecially decreed by government authorities. The y&r 

thus comprises slightly mon* than TKO actual school davs. 

• * * 

KN R6ILM K.VTS 

According to the 1044 school census, 456,788 of the nation’s popula- 
tion were, of compulsory school age — ft to 14 years. Of this nuinlier, 
2 1 5,633 were enrol led in the schools. The average daily attendance 
was 270,124/ approximately 08 percent of the enrollment, but only 
about 59 percent of the total school -age population. The main causes 
of the low enrollment and attendance have been: Lick of sufficient 
school buildings, and the fact that existing ones are located principally 
in the more densely populated areas; the meager salaries paid' to 
elementary school teachers; the inconveniences with which teachers 
in remote villages are constantly faced; and the erstwhile lack of 
cooperation on the part of rural parents in sending their children to 
school. The National Ministry estimates that about 3,000 additional 
school buildings will be needed to accommodate the full school-age 
population. Teachers are being prepared for these additional schools 
as they are completed. - 

About 15 percent of the pupils who finish the elementary school con- 
tinue their education in secondary schools. About 18 percent enter 
business, trade, or vocational schools. The remaining two-thirds enter 
employment or remain at home. 

BDOBures 

In the larger cities, school buildings with relatively few exceptions 
are typical old plaster of adobe edifices that once were used as reei- 

«Si*€l*l report. Op. clt 
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de»ces, as offices, or for other noneducational purposes. Classrooms 
are generally of good size, and there is usually a large patio which 
not only affords a place for the pupils’ recreation but also serves to 
improve illumination and ventilation. Officials in the Ministry of 
Education regard 10 percent of the Country’s schools as being “fairly 
satisfactory, according to modern educational requirements.” Thev 
also stated that only 20 percent of the schools are the property of the 
State, and that the valuation of privately owned schools is more than 
three times that of the State-owned institutions. Official 1942 figures 1 
concerning Ecuador’s school plants are presented in table 1. . 

* w 

Table l.—Niaber aid valaatlea ef Eeaader'a ■ehaal plaata 


; Kind of school 

School plants owned 

SchoorplanUrented 

Number 

Valuation 

Number 

Valuation 

1 

1 

I 

• 

4 

, 6 

a*a. T r. ...... 

Municipal 

' Privet* 

Total 

a ft® 

204 

122 

Sucrei 
ft, 061. am. 73 
1 , 88ft, 00 

15.721,000.00 

"7 ' * — 

l.»t 

m 

150 

Shctu 
49.M. 00 
8.023,00 
43,808. 88 

Mft 

22,WS7, OBI. 73 

1.663 

96.6*133 


METIOM «£ TEACHING 

Although the trend has for some years been away from the formal- 
ized procedures popularized by the Ratio Studiorum of the Jesuits, the 
Conduct of Schools of LaSalle and the Christian Brothers, and th efive 
F ormal Steps of Herbert and his followers, many of Ecuador’s teach-* 
era still employ the old methods of imparting knowledge. In many 
of the schools visited, the pupils w^re obliged to sit motionless in a 
certain position, to speak only when called upon, to introduce their 
recitation with a form of polite address, to express themselves in close 
agreement with the exact words that had been dictated by the teacher, 
and in general to conform to practices definitely dated as of the nine- 
teenth century. However, an ever-increasing proportion of Ecuador’s 
, teachers are experimenting with activity procedures, with centers of 
- attention and interest, with considerable freedom of pupil movement 
and expression, with laboratory and project activities, and with actual 
group discussion of important phases of the day’s work as a regular 
part of the teaching process, ; 

THE dJIUCITLVH 

. The studies included in the curriculum of the Ecuadorian elementary 
school are those which provide the pupil with knowledge necessary for 

BstadttJca jr Eocahffio. Oti^o, MlnUterio de.Mteadta PAbJka. 
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effective participation in eye ry day life through intelligent adaptation 
(o the environment. As officially outlined • they consist of : (o) Moral- 
ity, etiquette, and civic education; (b) national language — oral ex- 
pression, reading, recitation, composition, dictation, transcription, 
penmanship, and grammatical exercises; (c) numbers, measurement, 
and form — arithmetic, metric system, and geometry; (d) natural 
science-— botany, zoology, anthropology, physics, and chemistry; ( e ) 
geography and history; (/) artistic and social behavior practices; (g) 
physical education; and (A) manual and graphic activities. The first 
and second grades have a schedule of 25 hours a week ; the third grade, 
29 hours ; the fourth, 31 hours ; and the fifth and sixth grades, 32 hours. 

In presenting these studies, teachers are advised to employ activity 
school principles in order to give to the pupils the greatest possible 
opportunity to develop their abilities and interests in an environment 
of reasonable freedom. Atthe same time, however, pupils must acquire 
and assimilate a certain minimum of knowledge'and, through the 
processes of -instruction and learning, attain skill in observation, reas- 
• on ing» and the practical application of their learning to the solution 
of their everyday school and extraschool problems. 


MATMUiUA A1TB U11A1IE8 

The Ministry of Public Education furnishes educational materials 
to the State schools and to some extent to tl?e municipal schools. Plans 
of study and outlines of' individual subject-matter fields, maps, charts, 
pictures, chalk, erasers, and the like are provided for the teachers; 
readers, notebooks, pencils, pens, ink, paper, water colors, crayons, 
and so forth, for the pupils. Recent figures on school furniture were 
not available ] but in 1938 there were 67,361 pupils with desks, as 
against 65,055 without. In that feame year, 3,326 classrooms had black- 
boards and 8,294 did not T Each of the 17 provincial departments of 
education (p. 2) has a school library, open 8 hours a day, for the 
use of teachers and pupils, and in each school a smaller library is main- 
tained, offering technical works far the teachers ; and textbooks, stories, 
fables, and other forms of literature for the pupils. k 


ISABELA LA CATMJCA” SCHfSL, NO. IS 

This State elementary school in Quito, with an enrollment in 1944 
of 617 girls and an average daily attendance of 540, offers the complete 
6-year official course. A principal who is a university graduate, 14 
regular teachers who are normal school graduates, and 3 special teach- 
ers constitute the teaching staff. ^The school is housed in a large two- 


*Flaa a Organisation y Tnibajo y latuwtt dt Jardine* da Inflate*, plan da 
Eetadlea y Program** pan BeWii PrtmartM Urban** y Baralaa. Quito, Min Merle da 
Mneaddn, IMS. p, IS, 

* Marietta Piece da AlllAa y Carte* AIDOn Tamayo. Organ la* cttln y Prtctlca* 
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story building which encloses several large patios. It has a fair-sized 
swimming pool that is much used and enjoyed during the scheduled 
physical education hours. English is taught in all grades and sections, 
and pupils come from all parts of thfe city to take advantage of this 
offering. Among “manual activities* 1 are home economics and child 
care, taught by one of the special instructors. The methods employed 
are highly inductive. Instruction proceeds from the known, concrete, 
and familiar to the unknown and the abstract. In the science class 
visited, for example, the teacher gave five or six demonstrations of sim- 
ple physical and chemical phenomena, to which the pupils gave undi- 
vided attention. After each demonstration several girls were called 
upon to explaimwhat had been done and what had taken place as a 
result, and w'h^PS child erred somewhat in her report, she was allowed 
to repeat the experiment herself before the class. Following the series 
of concrete examples presented in the demonstrations, the children 
were asked for generalizations covering the entite series. 

Through the generosity of a retired teacher, who gives his pension 
for the maintenance of a school dining room for the poor and under- . 
nourished, 50 hot lunches are served daily in the Isabela la Catdlica 
School. Three courses are regularly included in the daily meal : soup, 
a plate of solid food — meat, rice, and vegetable — and dessert. In the 
* National Ministry of Education preparations were being made in De- 
cember 194d, to extend free school lunch service to public, municipal, 
and private institutions throughout the Republic, with the twofold 
aim of providing aid for poor children and of supplementing the edu- 
" cational offering by having the pupils cooperate in the work involved. 

} ft 

MUNICIPAL SCflMLS 


In 1944, a total of 365 schools were maintained by the municipali- 
ties, Guayaquil leading the country with 25 schools. They all conform 
to the official 10-month school year — October to July in the highlands, 
and April to December in the lowlands or the Coast, and to the official 
organization, curricula, and other general requirements established by 
Is*. According to Art 101 of the Organic Law of Public Education, 
each municipality of the country must spend at least 15 percent of its 
income for public education. Moneys thus set apart may be used for 
teachers’ salaries, school materials, or school buildings. Article 102 
specifically prohibit*' the use of public funds for the maintenance or 
support pf religious schools. 

In many cases, because of high educational interest on the part of 
the authorities, and sufficient available funds, municipal schools are 
able to provide, by all local standards, a high grade of instruction. 
The Eugenio Espejo School in Quito, for example, with a daily at- 
tendance of 524 hoys and girls in its ft grades, taught by 23 normal* 
school-trained teachers, offers instruction in typewriting, drawing, 
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physical education, and English. This school has a library of about 
2,000 books ; a moving picture projector-for the showing of educational 
tilms related to geography, history, biology, and other subjects; a 
swimming pool and a row of shower baths, use of which follows the 
rather strenuous physical education exercises; and a well-stocked medi- 
cine chest for first-aid purposes. Each classroom has a bulletin board 
for news and other items of interest. The services of a school physi- 
cian are free for financially needy children. Free lunches are served 
for the poor and undernourished. ' 

The school occupies a typical 2-story, 12-classroom building with 
■patios.* More space is needed, however, and the Municipal Council has 
recently provided a plot of 8,100 square meters for the construction of 
\ . ,l new school plant and allocated 1,600,000 sucres for building purposes. 

RURAL SCHOOLS 

Rural education is offered in 4-yg^r elementary schools in «mnll 
towns and rural regions; By far the great majority of Ecuador’s 
schools are of this type. The instruction is essentially agricultural or 
industrial, depending on the interests of the area in which the school 
is^ocated. The principal objective is the formation of rural citizens 
for the greatest and best utilization of the country’s natural resources. 
Instruction is coeducational. In these schools night and Sunday 
classes are frequently held for adults. 

Course of a/udy^-Spanish, arithmetic, nature study, artistic and 
social exercises, drawing and manual arts, and physical education are 
taught in each of the 4 years. Morality, etiquette and civics, and geog- 
raphy and history ^re additional offerings in the third and fourth 
years. Agriculture is included in the mahual arts work of the last 2 
years. To awaken interest in new products such as wheat, barley, 
beans, and other vegetables, and to promote agricultural education in 
general, the Ministry of Agriculture distributes seeds among the 
schools. 


"October ir School (Eocuda "It do OctubrcT).— This school is 
located at El Inca, a tiny community of pure Indian race, in the cen- 
tral highland of Ecuador. The entire population lives by agriculture, 
most of the families having a small piece of farm land from which 
they derive an avenge monthly income of between 400 and 600 sucres 
($28 to $86, U. 8. money). All are said to be intensely interested in 
t he work of the school and to cooperate with the teachers in many ways. 

In the 4 grades of -this school, 8 teachers instruct 100 pupils— 68 boys 
and 87 girls. The building is a 6-room structure in good condition, but 
much too small As there^are onJ^-70 single desks, 80 of the children 
ere obliged to share their narroy seats with a classmate. The school 
has several good maps of Ecuador, South America; and the United 
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States, and each pupil has his own textbook, different in each grade, 
purchased by his parents. A small collection of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and pamphlets serves as the library. * 

Adjacent to the school is a tract of land measuring 2,000 square 
meters, in which com, onions, potatoes, sweetpotatoee, pea s, beans , 
and such medicinal plants as wild marjoram, balm 'gentle, and cori- 
ander are cultivated. Close to the school building there are large 
patches of carnations, dahlias, gladiolas, and other oolorful flowers. 
The children work individually and collectively in the cultivation of 
the different agricultural products, which they are permitted to take 
home to their parents. • . 

A special problem confronted by the teachers of the school is that of 
language. Most of the children speak only the Indian Quechua in 
their homes, but they are avid learners and soon master the Spanish 
to the point of being able to read and understand the new language 
very readily. Several of the graduates now bold positions as teachers 
in other rural schools where a knowledge of the Quechua tongue is 
necessary. , 

COMPLEMENTARY Ml CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
(BSCUELA8 COMPLEMENT AB1AS) 


The Education low provides for the establishment of complemen- 
tary schools in centers to be determined by the Minister of Public Edu- 
cation, for children who finish elementary school but “lack capacity for 
the work of secondary education." • Schools of this category are to be 
established in both urban and rural communities. Urban comple- 
mentary schools are to provide rudimentary industrial education in 
addition to further study of elementary school subjects. 

As far as possible, the rural complementary school is to be a resi- 
dential farm school (eecuela granja ooh internadoe), and will aim to 
provide practical preparation for the development of the land, the im- 
provement of known systems of farming, and the promotion of related 
industries important in the region in which the school is located. 
Along with the vocational or trade training, the besic subjects of cor- 
responding years in the regular 6-year elementary school are included 
in the curriculum. In 1944, only three of these schools were function, 
mg. They provided a 2-yeer course, still in the prooen of develop- 
ment, in whifh a large proportion of the activities were carried on 
cooperatively. In Anafo, Province of Imbabura, and Patate, Prov- 
ince of Tungurahua, rural co mp le m entary schools ware ope ned , 
in Bebehoyo, the urban type. The Minister of Public Education in 
1M3, however, pointed out in his annual report to the National Con- 
the funds allocated in the budget for the founding and 
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maintenance of these school# has been “absolutely ^inadequate.” There 
are only the “beginnings of shops”; sufficient tools and implements are 
lackmgOuid those on hand are fast becoming worn and useless. The 
limited industrial installations are largely of the domestic type, and 
even these cannot be operated to capacity because of the lack of raw 1 
materials. In 1942, the most recent year for which complete statistics 
were available, the complementary schools had 32 teachers and 649 
pupils, and had graduated 16 of their pupils." 

PKAEBIAL SCHOOLS 

Proprietors of estates and farming enterprises assessed at between 
l 00 ’ 000 and 600,000 sucres ($7,000 and $35,000, U. S. money) ’"are 
required by Ecuadorian law to pay an annual tax of 600 sucres ($42, 

U. S. money) for the establishment and maintenance of rural schools 
known as farms or praedial schools. When the holdings exceed 600,000 
sucres, the annual tax is 1,200 sucres. Industrial establishments situ- 
ated in regions in which there are no public schools, and whose 
assessed valuation is 200,000 or more sucres, are also taxed 600 sucres J 
annually for the same purpose. Mine managements employing 100 
or more resident workmen are required to maintain elementary schools 
for the school population and cultural extension offerings for the 
adults : they njust provide, the grounds, the building, the furniture, 
and the equipment necessary for the functioning of the schools. 
Teachere are appointed by the Provincial Supervisor of Education 
and receive from the State salaries established in the national budget 
for rural school teachers. The schools are coeducational and follow 
the official rural school course of studies. In 1942 Ecuador had 244 
praedial schools, of which 106 also provided night classes for adults. « 

EXPERIMENTAL SCHEME (CBVTBM UCHABBS) 

For experimentation h* the pedagogical, economic, and social aspects 
of Ecuadorian education, 3 experimental schools have been function- 
ing under ministerial direction, with a total enrollment of about 1,500 
children— slightly more boys than girls— taught by 55 teachers. These 
schools provide day-to-dty observation and experimentation in con- 
nection with the educational development of the pupils and their 
natural relationships with children of the other grades, ages, anil 
social and economic backgrounds. 1 

One of these schools, the Cmtro Etcolar Eloy Alfaro, No. 1 , in Quito, 
had an enrollment in 1944of 480 pupils in its 6 grades and an average 
daily a t ten d ance of 450.. Numerous applications for are 

received cadi year, bat because the building is too old to warrant 
expenditures for additional claanoom and other facilities, only a 
limited number of children can he aooepted. The work of this exiiari- 
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mental institution is carried on by a staff of 17, including a director, 

13 grade teachers, and specialists in music, manual activitim, and 
physical education. Technical orientation is provided through 6 
s|>ecial staff committees, one each on : (a) psychopedagogical research, 
statistics, and school organization; (h) methods and procedures; (o) 
discipline, sclnwl hygiene, and decoration; (d) artistic, recreational. 
Hnd economic affairs; and (a) social, cultural, and promotional activi- 
ties, including publications. Each oommittee is charged with the for- 
mation of a program of readily realizable activities, in harmony with 
the school’s jxjssibilities, and with directing, checking, and evaluating 
the results. • 

Each teacher keeps a record book ( Anotaciones didicticaa) in which 
he records from week to week the activities of his respective group of 
children. Objective psychological and achievement tests are admin- 
istered in each grade at 3-month intervals and constitute the basis for 
grade placement An individual cumulative record card, dealing in 
great detail with the home and social life; physical condition; instinc- 
tive, emotional, and intellectual characteristics; and other general 
data, is kept for each pupil in the school. 

With numerous modifications in the light of the Ecuadorian scene, 
the experimental schools follow activity school principle* and prac- 
tices. Groups of pupils work together on the same projects. An 
atmosphere of freedom and happiness pervades the entire establish- 
ment. Everyone appears occupied in an interesting task of some kind. 
Here a group of pupils is preparing a wall-newspaper for their room, 
with maps, colored pictures, poems, questions, and news items; ' 
another group is busy making shoe polish, which will be used by 
children of all the groups; still another group is at work sweeping 
a paper-cutting workroom before the arrival of the next class. Mean- 
time, out in the patio various sections are receiving different forms 
of physical education exercises, while half a dozen little tots play 
“King aroua&'a rosy.” From classrooms come the .sounds of chil- 
. wen’s voices in song and in recitation. Regular dasswork in the 
ordinary elementary school subjects is carried on without hard and 
fast rules and regulations governing seating, verbatim repetition, 
silence, and other school practices common to South and Central 
American countries. 


■MCATOBf Of T« KAITIEN PBfVWCBS (If SUKITI) 

Since 1M& the 2 provinces east of the Andes Mountains, formerly 
in charge of the Ministry of National Defense, have come within the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Public Education. Because of the 


great distances involved] and the absence of ti^^*ti6kand com- 
munication facilities, progress in providing eebofels adSjQate to tbs 
needs of this extensive territory has been whsr • In IWft# 
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Stile maintained 59 schools here — 54 coeducational and 5 for boys 
only. Catholic missions conducted 27 private schools and had charge 
of some of the State schools. Daily attendance averaged about 8,879 
pupils, or 1.4 percent of the country’s total school attendance. Seventy - 
four of the teachers of both sexes, including 17 who taught in the 
mission schools, were State or public-school teachers, who receive a 
bonus because of the remoteness and the inconveniences connected 
with their jobs. Only a few of the buildings are State owned, the 
vast majority being rented or church owned, and few are education- 
ally and hygienics I ly adequate." The curriculum and courses of 
study are practically identical with those of the rural school, with 
special emphasis on agriculture and the various industries common 
to the particular area of the school concerned. 

This isolated region of el Oriente, remnant left to Ecuador by arbi- 
tration in the border controversy with Peru in the early '1940’s, is 
now considered by many as the country’s greatest promise of pros- 
t !perity.“ Petroleum, gold and other minerals, commercial and 
medicinal plants, and fine and valuable woods have been found along 
the eastern slopes of the Andes and in the forests beyond them. The 
population estimated at 200,000 to 800,000 is almost all Indian. Their 
language is unknown even to the Quechuas of the highlands, who con- 
stitute the great bulk of Ecuador’s aborigines. For the effective de- 
velopment of this region — commercially, industrially, and agricul- 
turally — many new schools are planned and nation-wide interest is 
being stirred to bring about the success of the movement. Existing 
schools are being provided wilh equipment such as agricultural im- 
plements and sewing machines to facilitate more practical instruction. 

SCHOOL SUPERVISION 

Supervision of Ecuador’s schools is the responsibility of regional, 
provincial, and district school officers. The Education Law of 1938 1S 
provided for two regional supervisors of elementary education under 
the Technical Department (p. 8) in the national Ministry-one for 
the Coastal region, with headquarters in Guayaquil; the other for the 
interior, with headquarters in Quito. These supervisors must be 
regularly certificated teachers with appropriate experience and. are 
charged with the supervision of preschool, elementary, complementary 
(continuation), rural normal, and special education, such as music and 
art They direct the supervisory service in the Provinces; keep the 
Technical Department in the Ministry informed as to the pedagogical, 

' ' 7 
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hygienic, administrative, and economic states of the schools, and in 
general oversee and direct the activities of the provincial directors of 
education in their respective cones. 

The provincial supervisors are responsible for the fulfillment in 
their respective provinces of the laws, regulations, plana, and pro- 
grams of study and the other directives of the Ministry of Public 
Education. They direct and supervise the technical and administra- 
tive aspects of education and constitute the immediate superior au- 
thority over the school supervisors of the various districts of the 
province. In individual schools, of course, the principal is respon- 
sible for the proper functioning of the institution, in accord with the 
suggestions and cooperation of the district supervisor. ^ 

District school supervisors (inspectors escolares) an appointed 
by the Minister of Public Education, who may transfer them to an- 
other province after 1 year of satisfactory servioe. The provincial’ 
supervisor of education may transfer them from one district to an- 
other every 3 months. It is the district school supervisor who have 
most direct contact with the schools, thr teachers, the parents, and the 
communities in their respective districts. They see to the establish- 
ment of school lunchrooms and libraries, take charge of the school 
census, and the problems connected with compulsory instruction, stim- 
ulate meetings of the Parents’ Associations, promote cooperation in 
school affairs, and visit the individual school plants to guide and 
help the teachers in their work. Subject matter, teaching methods 
and procedures, child study, teacher study, educational equipment and 
instructional materials, school organisation, professional attitude, 
teacher improvement— everything that has to do with the smooth 
running of the institution and the general improvement of instruc- 
tion in the Republic is included in the multiple duties of the ^ ittri ct 
school supervisor. In 1943, there were 48 of these officials. 

rABKVTr ORGANIZATIONS (CMUTH M jPAMUBS M 
VAMOIA) 



If the home and the school are to have the same objectives in regard 

to the general all-around development of the child, parents must coop- 
erate with the teachers in the educational process, particularly in the 
early stages. Acceptance of this principle, is implied in the report of 
the Minister of Education in 1943, that “almost all kindergartens, ele- 
mentary, and complementary schools here their respective Parents' 
Ofganisetiana.* These groups havegiron lend end building mate- 
rials, and hare contributed their own labor to the repair and phyri- 
cal improvement of school buildings. Through them many schoola 
hays acquired libraries- medicine chests, museums, fcwungimpWC 
matte, and various kinds and quantities of achool materials. Pup5[ 
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proper personal end social habits has been furthered; the general cul- 
tural improvements of the parents themselves; and a heightened inter- 
est in the work of the achool — all have resulted. 

UTKHACY CANPAlGBTx ( CAMP AN A fl AJLFABBTIZACION ) 

In 1984 the newspaper SI TeUgrufo of Guayaquil, by publishing 
weekly lessons in its pages, instituted a literacy campaign which was . 
made official 8 years later through a decree creating “Literacy Mission- 
aries” ( M isio n aroa del Alfabeto) to teach reading and writing to mem- 
bers of communal councils who lacked those skills. In 1942, Dr. Frank 
Laubach visited Ecuador in behalf of his anti-illiteracy system of 
instruction, and the following year a Learn-to-Bead group (Lea) was . 
founded in Guayaquil, with the support of the press and various cul- 
tural and social organizations of the city. The success of this move- 
ment led in 1944 to the literacy campaign which is being conducted 
* throughout the Republic under the auspices of the National News- 
writers Union. 

| The Laubach method, by which an illiterate who ban learned to read 
*raust teach his newly acquired skill to someone unable to read, has 
been adopted; but individual participants in the adult education pro- 
gram are at liberty to employ whatever means they see fit for the 
attainment of the desired ends. Literacy centers (Can tree de Alfabeti- 
zacidn) have been established in all parts of the Republic — 48 in Quito 
alone, and instruction and directions have been provided for individ- 
uals interested in the campaign. University, normal, and secondary 
school students; members of dubs and social organizations; trade 
unions and the dergy are now giving their service in this effort to over- 
come illiteracy. The primer (cartilla) , notebook and pencil are pro- 
) vided by the State free of charge to the learners. It is planned to grant 
| a Diploma of dtissnahip (Diploma de Cindadania) to thoee who learn 
\ to read, and a Diploma of Patriotism (Diploma de Patriotismo) to 
three who generously give their time and effort to the teaching. 

By May 1946, more than 8£00 persons had been taught to read and 
writ* and soma 80,000 were under instruction. According to the Quito 
newspaper SI Commio, of May 19, 1946, colonists in the Galapagos 
Islands have requested a supply of the campaign primers. 

hsucatmnajl activities #r m bunutby mr wwaii 

Al«B IAMB ' v 

Among the many prew i ng problems of. the Republic of Ecuador is 
that of a ban do ned soldi delinquent children. Thousands of children 
are ncglsotad * result of low wages, broken homes, parental in* 
difference, labor condition*, orphanage, and similar causes .” 14 
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Through the Ministry of Welfare and Labor (Ministers de Previsi6r 
Social y T rah* jo) the Government is making an effort to care for these 
future citizens. An average of 2,500 children a year are provided for 
in welfare homes (Hogares de Proteccidn Social) where they receive 
food, clothing, instruction, and all-around education, including a 
measure of training in a trade or craft Poor, neglected, and obviously 
undernourished children are taken, sometimes shortly after birth, and 
given the advantages of this service until the age of 18 years, when 
they emerge from the work schools (Eecuelaa de Trabajo) fairly well 
prepared to earn a living. Undernourished and sick children of the 
coastal regions are taken into health camps (Colonies) for varying 
periods of time. * J ^ 

The following institutions are maintained by the Ministry of Wel- 
fare and Labor: At the preschool level — 8 nurseries (cases cunas) 
located in Quito, Guayaquil, Ibarra, Latacunga, Ambato, Riobamba,’ 
Cuenca, and Eemeraldas; 2 maternal homes (casas ms tern aim), both 
in Qyito; at school level — 2 children's homes (hogares infantile*) for 
boys and girls, in Machachi Quito; re-educational— observation 
homes (casas de obeervacidn), a work school and a home for the re- 
education of girls in Quito and Guayaquil, and a work school in Porto 
\ lejo; and physical recuperation camps (colonies de recuperation 
fisica) in Oonocoto, Quito, and Otavalo. Most of these plants are 
rented and unsatisfactory, but construction of S new and adequate 
buildings is already under way and the construction of a complete 
plant combining all the above offerings (Ciudadela de Hogares de Pro- 
tecciOn — literally “Citadel of Protective Asylums") is projected. 

The nurseries accept children S yean of age, and the maternal homes 
accept children from 4 to 8 years. For this reason, and to provide at- 
tentions that are more truly educative than the present organisation 
permits, the idea of transforming them into kindergartens is under 
consideration. When sufficient funds are made available, this tvpe of 
servioe may be provided in all provincial capitals. In the children^ 
homes, admission is grafted to minors of from 7 to 14 years of sge for 
- ,n *^ ct J°n through the sixth grade of elementary s^ucation; and to 
enable the graduates" to enter some kind of remunerative employment 
instead of merely walking the streets, officials of the Ministry advo- 
cate the establishment of complementary or continuation industrial 
schools. 


The work schools are for wayward and abnormal boys ordered to 
this type of institution by the juvenile courts. These schools for sods! 
readjustment have been provided with equipment for tbs IsmMm of 


bartering, and weaving) but the’ 
for more sehoo)a is dearfy 
children sentenced by tbs 
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they an® placed in the work schools. during their stay there, their 
abilities are studied so as to facilitate their proper placement in the 
work school. The homes for the reeducation of girls correspond to 
the work schools for boys. As yet, however, their organisation and 
equipment leave much to be desired. * 1 * 

The Ministry of Welfare and Labor has a division (Seoci6n de Di- 
vulgacidn y Culture Popular — literally “Division of Dissemination 
and Popular Culture”) which puts the people, especially the country’s 
workers, in touch with useful information by means of books, bulle- 
tins, pamphlets, and other materials. > A booklet on communicable 
diseases, issued by the United States Publiq Health Service, for ex- 
ample, was translated into Spanish and 10,000 copies were printed 
and distributed. In Quito, this division q { the Ministry recently es- 
tablished a circulating library for the benefit of the proletariat, and 
other such libraries are planned. Lectures, discussion groups, and 
short courses have been organised, and radio programs are broad- 
cast from time to time. In this way it is ho|ied that vices will be 
corrected, good habits and customs will be engendered, and at least 
a sprinkling of knowledge imparted for the good of the learners in 
their everyday living. 

Another division of the Ministry of Welfare and Labor, the Di- 
vision of Physical Education, Sports, and Recreation ( Department 
de Culture Fisica, Deportee, y Recreacidn), aims to popularise phys- 
ical education and to establish norms for the teaching of sub- 
ject in the public schools. This division plans to promote physical 
education and athletics through the construction of modern stadiums 
in Quito and Guayaquil; and gymnasiums, recreation oenters, public 
baths, athletic fields, and playgrounds for children throughout the Re- 
public. For the most effective direction of its broad program, offi- 
cials of the division plan the establishment of an advisory council 
composed of the Ministers, or their representatives, of Welfare and 
Labor, National Defense, Education, the National Sports Federation, 
the Department of Public Health, the National Labor Confederation, 
the universities, and the press. 

• Ibid., p. 47— 4S 
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CHAPTER III 


AIMS 

n^ d S^r d °3 “ Ec “' d0r “ by 1,w ‘ «“ti»aOion of ,1,. 
niemarj schoobng and urn, primarily , t g»n«rel cull __- , 

-iuTXSSTS S°' 1 27 *’- bj d * T ' 1 °p u >« *«» „ h « 

Kuid^oe to ieveiop th^r'thiTiS 

jaisttrus-s£st“-«5 

•■SAMKATIM 

In line with the general practice of secondary schools in Latin 

/«n •’ seoon <I» * 2-year cycle of specialisation in one of the 

° Pti r • b ‘ oIo ^ icaI K»«n«, physics and mathematics, philos- 
ophy and social science, or educational science, On completion of the 

rMtoMd!* ? den ; J ent6r ° ne ° f 0x6 ‘^mentiLd specif 

Mt on fields or transfer to . technical or business school Graduates 
f the 6-year course in the col^io receive a diploma for the decree 
of bac^Uureate m secondary education (bachillerato) ; graduated 

7r hOCl (P - 42) re ° eiV6 the titIe of work 

man (peri to) in the trade concerned. 

Aooltgio offering major work in eduestional science ie known is 
. wfeyw normal, (secondary normal achool) ,„d « required by law 

. ” *H * tud !* d deo » nt *'7 «nd • continuation school for obrer- 
retion .nd practice teaching purpoere.qlf it is . 

must also have a kindergarten. ^ *** 

AlNCIUnUTIM 

Supervision of secondary education, both pubbc and private is tha 
responsibility oftwo aonal supervise™, ouefor th, mterior^dol 
for the coa st There supervisors visit each school in their respective 
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' rones at least twice a year and submit to the Minister of Education 
■ report concerning the instructional and administrative situation in 
each institution. They are authorized to attend all official school or 
faculty meetings and to visit classes and other school activities. Sug 
jrastions and directions for the improvement of the work of the school 
ure presented directly to the principal (rector) , who may, if he desires, 
appeal to the Minister of Education for modification or revocation. 

W ithin the individual coltgio the principal is the supreme authority. 
He is responsible for the smooth and effective functioning of the 
r-chool and has the right to take whatever steps he deems necessary 
to that end. He does not nece*»sarily have to be a teacher. A Faculty 
Council (Junta de Superiores y Profesores) composed of all the 
teachers and internal inspectors with the principal as chairman, elect* 
the vice principal (vice rector) and the three members of the Dim' 
live Board, and proposes pedagogical and disciplinary measures for 
the betterment of the school. The Directive Board (Consejo Direc- 
tivo), also composed of teachers and presided over by tha jjrincipal, 
administers the income of the school, confers the titles and diploma*, 
approves the final examination reports to the Ministry of* Public 
Education, and names the following four permanent three-man com- 
mittees of the faculty; technical -educat ion ; discipline; sports and 
school entertainments; and cultural extension. 

Each of the six classes of the school has a Class Council (Junta de 
Cureo), composed of all the teachers who instruct the students in that 
class or year’s work. The Class Councils check the students’ progress, 
propose special honors and awards, present to the principal the names 
of students exempted from final examinations, and in general work 
for uniformity in method and subject matter of parallel courses. 

IVTiaVAL HS8PKCTSU 

In each coUgio with an enrollment of more than 500 students, disci- 
pline and student welfare are in charge of a chief inspector ( Inspector 
General) and a corps of inspectors and under-inspectors, all of whom 
are required by law to be at least graduates of a secondary school, 
that is, to have completed the studies and final examinations of a 
rolegio or a colegio normal . Actually, the requirement is not enforced 
for there aie not enough unemployed graduates. . AU Ecuadorian 
leoondary schools have these internal inspectors (inspectores),'who 
see that the students take proper care of school buildings, furniture,* 
and materials; record and report absences, misconduct, and illness; 
take charge of classes in the absence of the teachers ; help the students 
with their lesson preparation; supervise between-class activities; and 
perform numerous other duties determined by the principal of the 
school. These inspectors, who are for the most part university 
students, receive room and board and a nominal honorarium. 
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l 

Funds for the maintenance and support of public secondary schools 
derive from the following sources: (1) Income from school property; 
(2) government. Subsidies; (3) registration and examination fees, and 
other fees authorized by the Ministry.of Puhlic Education; (4) salary 
deduct fons and fines imposed on staff members in accordance with the 
Education Law ; (5) gifts and legacies; and (6)the proceeds of special 
taxes and other income allowed by law or decree. School funds must 
be employed and surplus moneys invested in conformity with the law. 
The Directive Board of the institution determines these investments 
in the light of the interests of the school. In 1943, the Government 
spent a total of 4,679,810.44 sucres in secondary education, including 
2,667,589.88 for salaries and administration; 101,169.79 for labora- 
tories and libraries; 443,357.12 for buildings; and 538,616.68 for 
miscellaneous expenses. 

NITMBBR QW SCHOOLS AN> ENROLLMENTS 

In 1944, Ecuador had 26 public cclegios oi secondary level, including 
4 eolegim normal e* ( p. 57) and 25 private colegio*. The professional 
and technical schools of secondaiy level mentioned at the beginning 
of this chapter will be discussed under Vocational Education in 
Chapter- V. There were also 4 new schools called lower secondary 
schools (eseuelas secundarias), recently founded in Pelileo,^ Angel, 
San Gabriel, and Otavalo. These lower secondary schools were 
founded t6 provide a 4-year general culture course (first. cycle), cor- 
responding to that of the colegioo but more limited in character, and 
at the same time to guide the pupils toward the various trades and 
technical careers important in the locality in which the new schools 
function. They are being founded in the principal cities of the prov- 
inces, and if results are satisfactory, their number will be greatly 
increased. ' \ 

Accurate data concerning enrollments in secondaiy schools for the 
years 1943 and 1944 were not available The head of the Secondary 
Education Section in the National Ministry made the following esti- 
mates: In Quito and Guayaquil— an average of 180 in the first year; 
150, second year; 50, third year; 30 each in fourth, fifth, and sixth 
years. In the provinces— 80, first year ; 50, second year { 80, third year ; 
20, fourth year, and 15 e$ch ifrfiftjj and sixth years. In 1942, • total 
enrollments in the 24 public including 4 colegion normal «*, 

were 6,985 pupils, with Ai average daffy attendance of 6,312. Twenty- 
one of the 25 private oclegips in the same year showed an enrollment of 
1,770 and an average daily attendance of 1,767; the other 4 failed to 
submit their statistical reports to the Ministry. Figures on huuU- 
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ments in the newly established eecuelcus secundaria $ had not yet been 
collected. It is estimated that slightly more than 10 percent of the 
pupils who start secondary education remain to finish the 6-year 
course leading to the baccalaureate degree. 

8CH4MM. PLANTS 

Secondary school buddings are generally large, many-roomed edi- 
hces constructed around one or more patios, which considerably im- 
prove illumination, ventilation, and communication from classroom 
to classroom. Characteristically, wide, airy, open corridors line the 
patios on all floors— usually two. School grounds are ordinarily 
limited to the space offered by the patios, although several institutions 
have additional facilities for athletic purposes. The classrooms are 
adequate in size and seating arrangements; blackboard space, and 
■ f” t . ,, ' i tails are satisfactory. Sanitary mltallations, includ- 

ing drinking fountains and in some instances shower baths and swim- 
ming pool, are fairly modern and well cared for. As in other Latin 
American countries, the administrative personnel constitutes a rather 
high proportion of the total staff and occupies a correspondingly large 
share of the school plant. In^l9 public oolegiot , for example, out of a^ 
total of 26, there were 817 members of the administrative staff, 416 
teachers, and 64 minor employees for janitorial and other services. ’ 

UMAUKS 


All schools of secondary level have small libraries averaging about 
1 *600 volumes, largely reference books. These libraries are dpen ordi- 
narily throughout the school day and students hfve access to the 
shelves during the hours left free by the absence of teachers from school 
and when special assignments have been made. As a general rule, 
books may not be taken out of the library by. the students, although 
there are exceptions, The teachers are permitted by law to borrow 
books by signing for them and assuming responsibility for their return. 
A few schools have opened the doors of their libraries to the general 
public, the Colegio Nacional “Mejia,” in Quito, even cutting a new 
door from the street to facilitate access of private individuals to its 
library offerings. According to the Education Law, the school librar- 
ian must keep detailed accounts of library holdings and circulation ; 
but information in' this regard for 1944 was not available for the 
present study. In 1942, the 28 school libraries had a total of 66,660 
volumes and a monthly reader average of 12,816. 

•A . j -4. . •'/ * i. • v* .«•.** - 


Most of the public colegioe have reasonably’ adequate laboratory 
equipment, but it is generally kept in cabinets and used mainly by 
the teachers for demonstration purposes, Except for simple experi- 
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ments in chemistry and physics, the students do not engage in experi- 
mental wort The Colegio Nacional “Mejia,” in Quito, which had an 
enrollment of 1,109 boys in 1944-46, has a psychological laboratory 
consisting of several large rooms and containing first-class apparatus 
nnd equipment in great profusion. The majority of the numerous 
* delicate and costly psychological instruments were given to the school 
by the Ministry of Defense when it closed its military training and 
experimental post. The apparatus is used in physics and psychology 
classes. 


from April to December in the coastal region. The daily schedule 
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The school year extends from October to June in the interior and 
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to. Schools which offer boarding and dormitory facilities have, 
of course, eeUblished fees for such services. 


O 

ERIC 


In compliance with an executive decree of October 2, 1941, the Na- 
tional (^verament grants a Dumber of scholarships to financially needy 
but able students in secondary, special, and university schools. As 
far as possible, these scholarships are distributed equally among the 
provinces. Aspirants must be citizens of Ecuador and must present, 
along with their applications, certificates of birth, health, previous 
study, and financial condition of parents or guardian. For a scholar- 
shipfor foreign study the applicant must poet a bond guaranteeing 
subsequent service to the Gove rn mea t; 

Holders of Scholarships in edagiot uid^olegios normal as must agree 

to t ^ ach P®? ,od of time corresponding to the duration of the schol- 

arship. The scholarships cover tuition and board, and may not be 
held by more than one person of the same family in the same institu- 
tion. Good conduct in and out of school and a successful scholastic 

by of State grants. In 

V 42 ’ 88 students m puhhc coUgio* received a total of 74,880 sucres 
through these scholarships. 

craaicuLUM 

““ 8eCODd f ry 8611001 Ieyel P^POses to call into play 

both thestudent s powers of learning and his activity, and teachers are 
authorized to employ whatever means they have to develop investiga, 

^ official P Un8 of • P^pared a^d 
2 and^ 1 * 1 ^ *** M ““ 8try °* ^“blic Education, are given in tables 

o 

NKTieM 0V Df0TBVCTl«If 

note-taking, memorizing, and recitation 
by the students, constitute the prevailing practice in Ecuador’s aca- 
d^ic seamdaiy school In the almost complete absence of text- 
books and of adequate reference works and materials, the student’s 
numerous notebooks are filled with data supplied through direct 
dilation, heterogeneous items gleaned from lectures, explanations, 

“ d «*** item * <»pwd from the note collections of 
fellowstudento .Tda greet extent, answers to the teacher’s questions 
must be given Terhatun, according to the text of the teacher’s dictation. 
(Moslem the Education hftnistry attribute this situation to the fact 
that a irtriking proportion of the teachers are not prefenaonally edu- 
cated, but a re business and professionaHnen who engage in teaching 
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Plana geometry 
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as a means of supplementing their other income. Other explanations 
involve the lack of textbooks, laboratory equipment, and mtf«ntl T) 
together with the long-accepted tradition of .factual knowledge as a 
basis for university admission. Nevertheless, many teachers — mainly 
recent graduates of the normal schools and the Pedagogical Insti- 
tute— are introducing reforms in educational procedure that allow 
discussion groups and other forms of student participation in the 
learning process, calculated to produce results more in fc— ping yjth 
the country’s need. 4 


Students in the ooUgio* engage in a number of activities outside 
their regular school program. Several of tbs schools publish student 
newspapers and magaxines. Many have organised school dubs 
(Asodaciones de Estudiantes) and most of them have joined to form 
•' National Federation of Secondary, Normal, mid Special School 
Students fFedsrsddn National de Estudiantes de Enssfiaros Sscim* 
dario, Normal y Especial ) r There are slsospoitsjpid dramatic plube 
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•nd other organixationa. of similar character. Swimming, basket- 
^ football (soccer), tennis, baseball, and boxing an the most 
popular sports. Extradaas activities are, in general, only beginning 
to be accepted as of educational value. 


All students at the secondary school keel are required to take 
examinations and an annuel Anal ««««»"«^ in each snb^ 

The bimonthly examinations are writ* 

ruction of 


in 

practical and in- 
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returned tofche student and the grades are reported to the Directive 
Board of tjfe school. 1 

Within 20 days after, the examinations, the student’s grades are 
reported to his parents by the supervisory corps of the school. The 
marks used in grading the bimonthly examinations are: 0, lowest 
(p&imo); 1-9, failure (deficiente); 10-18, fair (regular); 14-18, 
good (bueno) ; 17-19, very good (muy bueno) ; and 20, excellent 
(sobresalieute). 

'the final examinations are administered during the last .month of 
the school year by a board composed of three teachers appointed by 
the principal. These examinations may be repeated during the first 
month of the following year if necessary. To be eligible for the final 
examinations, the student must present receipts for payment of all 
fees, a registration slip, class attendance and conduct records, and an 
official statement of the average grade received on the bimonthly tests. 
For students in the first cycle the final examinations are written; for 
tlmse of the second cycle, they are both written and oral. Public- 
wdiool students whose bimonthly grades total at least 76 points are 
exempted from the final examinations, but private school students have 
no such exemption. * , 

A set of topics or questions, covering the year’s work in each subject 
and identical for both public and private schools, is prepared by the 
teachers and numbered 30 days before the date for the 

examinations. Corresponding numbers are placed in an urn, and on 
the day of the examination the student draws one in each subject field 
and answers it in writing, being graded by the morn ing board on 
the 0-20 wale. The day before the examination, students in the 
specialization cycle draw a number* from a set covering the work of (1 
the general culture cycle and another in their respective major field, J 
and these questions form the basis of their oral examination the fol- 
lowing day. All other questions are drawn by lot and answered in 
writing, and all, both oral and written, are graded as in the case of 
the general culture cycle examinations.,. Oral ^ 

administered by the principal or MS' representative and two teachers. 

A 10-minute time limit is set for each subject In the case of foreign 
languages, the written examination is supplemented by an oral test of 
the student’s ability to read, translate, and convene in the language. 

The final grade for the year is determined by the Board by averaging 
the bimonthly and final examination grades. It is expressed as fol- 
lows: 50-80, fair; 61-75, good; 76-90, very good; and 91-100, excellent 

A student who fails to attain a minimum of 10 points on *. given * 
examination is required to repeat it at the beginning of thp next school 
year; should he fail agehf, he must repeat the entire yearV work. A * 
■tudent who noennM a “bad ttmdopt'-fmai^ during the year js regarded 
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m “suspended” in all his classwork until he passes the final examina- 
tions; if he is also graded “failing" in one or more subjects, he auto- 
ms ticaly fails the year's work. 

Parents or their representatives have the right to appeal the final 
examination grade within 8 days following the school secretary’s 
report of the results, and if the appeal is sustained by the principal, 
the examination paper is reviewed by another board or another exami- 
nation is administered. The original examining board holds all DaDen* 
bmtil the expiration of th« 8-day time limit papers 

SsftCAUtJUATl EXAMINATION 

Upon successful completion of the 4- year lower or general culture 
cycle a secondary school diploma (diploma de estudios secundarios) is 
awarded. When the. student has passed the final examinations of the 
last year of the 2-year specialisation cycle, he requests the Directive 
Board of the school to declare him a candidate for the bachelor’s degree * 

in his major field. He then must take another written examination in ' 

a topic each from the general culture and the socialisation programs 
of study. The topics again are drawn by lot and the student is allowed 
an hour and a half on different days to anhWer each topic. The examin- 
ing board in this case is made up of the principal and the respective 
teachers. In addition, the student takes an oral examination admin- 
istered by an examining board oongieting'of the principal and 4 
teachers, one of whom is the teacher of his foreign language. The 
oral examination covers all the subjects studied during the 2 years of 
specialisation and lasts between 60 and 60 minutes. 

The degree examination is graded^? follows: 6, fair; 7 and 8, good ; ‘ 

9, very good, and 10, excellent A grade of 6 or more entitles the candi- 
date to the degree. The degree is conferred in biological sciences, 
physico-mathematical sciences, philosophy and social sciences, or in 
educational sciences, according to the field of specialisation. The 
degree in educational sciences is regarded as equivalent to the title of 
elementary school teacher (professor normalista) conferred by the 
urban normal schools. 


1VATM2VAL CSLKCIS "34TB OP MAY** 

The National Oolegio “24th of May” (Colegio Nacional 24 de 
Mayo) was founded in 1934 in answer to the imperious demand and 
need of Quito’s girls for a sound, modern education on the secondary 
school level Directed l>y a principal (rectors), 6 administrative of- 
ficers, and 4 supervisors, it is organised into 3 sections taught by a staff 
of 42 teachers. The academic section Consists of the regular 2-cycle, 
4- and 2-year set-np, with 297 students in the general culture level and 
73 in the 9 specialisation groups— of philosophy and social sciences 
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and of biological sciences. Students completing the work of this sec- 
tion receive the bachelor's degree. • 

The commercial section has 8 fi rut-yea jr groups and 1 each in second 
and third year of prevocational commercial education and 2 groups 
of first year vocational study in bookkeeping, stenography, and typing. 
Enrollments in this section total 2S1. Graduates of this section receive* 
a diploma in either bookkeeping or stenography and typing. 

The third section consists Of groups, both regular students and girls 
and young women from outside, who desire 1 or, more years of exten- 
sion work in various fields. In 1944, 181 enrolleee were registered in 
I he following courses: stenography, typing, English, art in the home, 
home economics, dress designing and sewing, weaving, rhythmic gym- 
nastics, music, and first aid. All the 782 students of these » sections 
are affiliated in one or more of the following extraclass activities: 
Students’ Club, Committee on Peace, Girl Scouts “Amaxonaa,” Areocia- 
* tion of Historical Studies, Association of Geographical Studies, Liter- 
acy Groups, and various Sports Clubs. The school places considerable 
emphasis on artistic education and has organised a 180- voice g i« y > dub, 
a dancing class, and a dramatic club. 


■r 




In general, the National CoUgio “25th of May” is governed by the 
law and regulations established by the Ministry of Public Education 
. for secondary aiMpbusiness schools. In view of the fact that it is a 
girls] school, however, it has been authorised to provide special work 
that it may deem desi rable for its students. Each student^aocordingly, 
must take in addition to the prescribed program 1 of the following 
8 special courses : child care— 2 y*» of practical exercises followed by 
2 years of scientific instruction given by the physician-teacher of t he 
school; women’s problems— a course dealing with the issue* diredtly 
connected with women and their legal rights; and a practical course 
based on activities and problems intimately related to tbs borne. * 

In answer to insistent requests anc^demands by parents that their 
daughters should not have to venture mto the streets so frequently, 
the school inaugurated in 1944a single session program from 7:80 a. m. 
to 12 45 p. m. The students may, however, register in any of tba ex- 
tension courses which are offered in the afternoon. 

In addition to their regular instructional duties, tbs teachers are 
required to be active members of one or more of the following groups : 
directive board, teachers council, leaders council, professional commit- 
tee, committee on discipline, oommlttoe on cultural ^ oom. 

mittee on entertainments and sports. 
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and so forth. They are required to conform to the regulations of the 
public schools in such matters as program of studies, examinations, 
grading system, and other technical aspects of secondary education. 
They are not authorised to confer legally valid titles or degrees; but 
their students may be presented annually by the private school prin- 
cipal for final examinations in a public secondary oolegio in order 
' to make their work official, and for degree examinations upon the ter- 
mination of their specialisation cycle to legalise their bachelor’s de- 
gree and thus facilitate entrance into the university. The principal 
of each private school is required to submit to the Minister of Public 
Education a detailed annual report on the coUgio under his direction, 
leachere in private schools enjoy all the, advantages prescribed by 
law for corresponding public-school personnel. - 

AMKUCAN SCIML WP *I71T* 

Located in the northeastern residential section of the capital city 

**“• 8011001 ^ opened in October 1W0 with 112 students 
and 12 teachera By 1944 the student body had increased to 320 and 
the administrative and instructional stiff to 28. In 1944-46 the Ainer 
•can School occupied two buildinga-^ne for elementary level pupils 
and one for secondary achbol students. Two new buildings were 
planned for the near future to accommodate a total of 600 students. 
Seven members of the teaching staff in 1044-46 wU North Ameri- 
cans who held collide degrees and appropriate teaching credentials, 
rhe school is atnrtly a coeducaUonal day schoolTwito borning ses- 
sions irom 8 : 30 to 12: 16 p, m. and afternoon sessions from 2 to 4-30 
p.m. The academic year begins in the first week of October and ends 
rnddle of July. Secondly school kudenta who enroll to? ' 
tho official auto program of studio* prescribed by the Ministry for 
all academic seoondary schools in Ecuador instead of for the school’s 

also the cost of school publications and minor contributions for char- 
rty, parties, special excursions, and the like. Share, in the American 
Sdmd maybe purchased by persona, generally Ecuadorians, approved 
by th. Board of TWe«. The sharee cost 100 mere, eed, ™ 
•old Moording to the number of children in the family who an ex- 

^rlldld^Ti?* ‘HO'*! ! *““• 10 - “"*5 tm children, 16 ; • 

threw children, Id; and four children, 30 share* They may ha paid 

for in full, oc 10 percent down and tho remainder in 6 equal monthly 

igrttoanU. Thepurchaeeof shares is not obligatoiy. Shureholdare 

joy m addition a tuition fas of «5 sucres a month per child in schooL 

^^*W^** , ^^^S»«hiM O i*niinah«rehSd2iiU0ma»ei» 
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a month. Children of Ecuadorian parents who are in need of finan- 
cial assistance may be granted partial scholarships amounting to half 
the tuition fee, even though their parents are not shareholders. Se“ 
oral school busses are operated for the convenience of the students 
a small eltra change per month. 

In 1944-46 the American School provided instruction in the follow- 
ing school-grades: prekindergarten, kindergarten, 8 years of elemen- 
tary school, and the first 2 years of high school. In 1945-46 the junior 
year of high school was added and it is planned to add the senior year 
in 1946—47. The elementary division endeavors to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Ministry of Public Education of Ecuador and at the same 
time those of the average public and private schools in the United 
States, so that graduates may enter higher schools in either country 
without loss of time. Instruction is consequently divided equally be- 
tween Spanish and English, and every effort is made to make the 
children bilingual as soon as possible. No previous knowledge of 
either language is necessary. Elementary school subjects taught in 
English are : reading, composition, penmanship, spelling, music, physi- 
cal education, dancing, social studies, natural science, health and hy- 
giene, and art. Taught in Spanish are: history and geography of 
Ecuador, grammar, spelling, reading, arithmetic, and civics of Ecua- 
dor- No homework is assigned through the fifth grade, and a special 
school psychologist visits the school daily to check on pupil progress 
and provide remedial exercises for those who need them. 

For secondary school children who plan to attend Ecuadorian uni- 
versities, the official State program of studies is provided (p. 33), and 
the final year examinations are taken either at the National Colegio 
“Mejia” (p. 32) or the National Colegio “24th of May” (p. 37). Upon 
termination of this 6-year course, students receive the degree of 
bachelor of secondary school studies. Children who wish to prepare 
for university work in the United States and who have considerable 
ability in English may after finishing the work of the elementary 
school program enter a special private high-school section with i 
curriculum corresponding closely to that of United States high schools 
at the junior and senior high school level. Upon completion of the 
6 years of study in this section, they receive a high-school diploma 
instead of the degree of bachelor of secondary education. 

The American School of Quito has a library of more than 10,000 
volumes, the majority of which arefpnglish and Spanish. There are 
good-sized collections in French andlatin, also, as well as a few works 
in other languages. The library is open to all students and, beginning 
with the fourth grade, each class has a special weekly period in which 
the students visit the library and select the books they wish to take 
out for the following week. Membership cards are et ch vear 
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to any persons in Quito who may wiah to join the adult section, which 
has a large collection of good modern andclassical English and Ameri- 
ean \rorks. A fee of 15 sucres is charged for a library card which is 
valid for 9 montlis. Books may be taken out for periods of 2 weeks. 

f^ ere / 8 i n °.„ , y 80,1001 ^ form corresponding to those paired 
for the students of most other Ecuadorian schools. There is, however 
a parade or dress uniform which is colorful and attractive. Boys wear 
long whjte trousere, white shoes, white socks, a white long-sleeved shirt 
which buttons at the neck, a white tie, and a red wool sweater with long 
sleeves. Girls wear a white pleated skirt, White shoes, white socks* 

and a red wool sweater with short sleeves, as well as a tricolor ribbon 
in their hair. > , 

The American School of Quito beliovee tint every child should how 
1 1 hours of nightly sloop, and recommends that parents exercise great 
care in regard to diet, fresh air, and general health Condition* It 
maintains a modem health room with all necessary facilities'for taking 
mre ofsickor injured children. A school nurea is on duty throughout 
the school day and a oomplete health record is kept for each child 
Periodical physical examinations are made by the achool physician 
and a speciahst gives a complete eye-ear-nose-throat ekgWnation twice 

i n phj !” 1C * program is well developed, 'and soft- 

ball, baseball, volleyball, basketball, football, handball, soccerf tennis. 

badminton, ping-pong, and horeeslioee are all popular, in addition to 
track activities. 


CHAPTER IV 


Vocational Education 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL# 

# N CHAPTER II mention was made of the agricultural and indus- 
* tria l instruction provided in rural and continuation schools under 
the direction of the division of elementary education of the National 
Ministry of Education. At the secondary school level education and 
training for the various trades and nonacademic professions is car- 
ried on under the direction of the division of te<amical and special edu- 
catiom (educacidp tfcnica y especial) in’the National Ministry. Edu- 
cator? apd businessm^n-wcogniae the need for technical training at 
this higher level, and a growing interest in the vocational school is ap- 
parent throughout the Republic, Postwar expansion of national in- 
dustries is contemplated and foreign firms are being induced to estab- 
lish branchy in the oountry, manned with^iffpetent technical per- 
sonnel. In the meantime, influence is being brought to bear on the 
Government for more adequate facilities for the preparation of native* 
workmen, ip the technical field. 

NUMBER mV TECHNICAL ftCHMLS 

In 1039 Ecuador had 9- vocational schools ( profesionalea t&nicas y 
especial es) , and one of prevocational inftruction. Their 453 students 
were taught by 23 technical teachers, 57 shop directors, and 5 cultural 
subject Jeachers. By 1944 the number of schools had risen to 24—0 
for Jjpys and lb for girls— with a total enrollment of 1,076. The 
schools for boys show a decided preference for mechanics; those for 
girls, for dressmaking and business education.' 

5 t 

ABMIN1STBATION ANB BBSANttATION 

Internally, these technical schools are administered In the same 
manner as the academic colegiot (p; 28). Instruction is organised in 
2 cycles of 3 and 2 years, respectively : The first, for the training of 
skilled workmep (expeVtos o peritos) in one of the various fields of 
specialization ; the second, for the additional technical training leading 
to the title of master craftsman (maestro). Some schools provide only 
the first cycle, and some provide an additional preparatory and ex- 
ploratory course of 1 year, to enable the school authorities to ascertain 
the potentialities of the student for trade work. 
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REOITMLM KNTS 

dinbS?* ?f 2* UW f )V * min * secondary education states that the 

^°° X f Udi69 ’ that **» completion 

yea " °! th ° 1 re « u,ar 9econdft rr‘ school, is required for nd- 
““Tf to f*® 8e ®°°? °y cle of **» country’s technical schools (escuelas * 
profeaionales y tfcrmcas), which is receded as comparable to the spe- 

cycle of the Entranre to the first cvcle is bXl 

principally on term.nat.on of the fi-year elementary school; although in 
some instances, where only 4 yearn of this schooling are provided® ex- 
ceptions are made to this requirement. Good health and character 
and evidence of vocational aptitude are also necessary. 

. Wb ° 9 £* t ^ Udmk * 1 ach <*>'» of Ecuador still come large- . 

y^m the working and the middle classes. Gradually, however, 

“ roCCeedWl “ makin ^ ite "*«• «t among 

P~ple of all social and economic levels, so that during the last decade 
an increasing percentage has come from the moneyedgioup W 
p raced en ted accomplishments of technology in re^t^eare, especially 

JL^To?^ ***£. W ° rW Waf ’ h ‘ y \ hld * on 

the youth of the country in general and on* the technical Wools in 

particular. .Already, technicians and prospective techniciaite in the 
fields of radio, mechanics, engineering, and electricity ara regarding 
themselves as better off professionally and economically thanthe 
-jlitional lawyer. 1 

initial ._vT r u “ t tochni “ 1 Khoolt, i, free. A few here . nominal 
Mnw bu * thBre "• no «“™®ation nor title fees. 

.,'*:r ,0n *' Kh r U ? roVi<le bo * rd i n « “4 dormitory facility for 
a touted nnmtor of atudenta, many of whom hold State scholarship, 
critig room and board. The etudentn most f uniiah bed Unen, dishes, 

£??“* ^ necessary school material They ete also 

held aoconntable for damage to school property and equipment 

Aim Alf» dTUICCIaA 

In general the technical school is concerned with the threefold 
development of the student Fin*, it educates the whole personality 
phymoLUy, mbrally, and intellectuaUy. Seoond, it provides technical 
profeawonal training, which includes the unfolding of manual skills 
and the imparting of the scientific and technical information necessary 

I Zi °? •*■*<**"*■». Third, it rtri^o 

produce worfanen who will be effective citiiena, made conscious of their 

tJmwgb *^ ® Bner * 1 knowlad «® °* conditions in their 
o^toyand of the means which a greater Ecuador may be produced. 
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In the 3-year fir^t cycle, the boys’ schools provide training in three 
or mote of the following trades : General mechanics (including wagon 
making, blacksmithing, electrical work, .and foundry) ; radio and 
telegraphy ; carpentry (iricludmg cabinet making, uphojstery work, 
wood carving, and gilding) ; graphic arts (including "typography, 

^ printing, photogravure and photo-lithography) ; spinning and weav- 
ing (cassimeres, carpeting, and tapestries) ; shoemaking; tyymaking; 
and minor industries. In the last three trades the training is conr- 
plete. Completion of the first cycle gives the student the title of 
t . “expert” in the trade bf his choice. 

The technical cycle provides 2 years of more specialised training 
and instruction in the more profound theoretical' aspects oft the trade 
or profession. Upon satisfactory completion of this cycle the titty.of 
. one of the following fields: Industrial 

mechanics; automotive mechanics; electrotechnics; radiotechnics ;* 
foundry work; carpentry and cabinet making; wood carving and 
gilding; typography and printing; linotypy ; photography and photo- 
lithography; and photo-, wood-, and metal engraving. . 

At the schools for girls, specialised study and practical training aro * 
provided in dressmaking, home economics, embroidery, spinning and 
weaving, furriery, bookkeeping, basketmakllg, and the like. The 
periods of specialization vary according to the-field in which the 
student works. Thus bookkeeping requires 4 years; . and home eco- , 
nomics, a minimum of 2 years. Titles conferred on completion of the 
course correspond with those of the boys’ schools. The Industrial 
School for Girls (Escuela Industrial de Senoritas) in Quito has been 
planning the addition of a complete oourse in typewriting, but lack 
of funds has prevented the purchase of necessary equipment. 

In all technical schools the offering includes both gmmral culture 
and technical (trade) courses. The former are taught iffially in the 
morning ; the latter, in the afternoon. • The student load varies from 
, 28 to 32 hours a week, and is divided fairly equally between the two 
types of learnings. The general culture subjects follow the pattern 
commonly found in the academic secondary schools, but with much 
lees emphasis on their mastery. As far as possible, they are presented 
in such a way as to bring out their relationships with the practical 
*. trade Or shop work. , : ~ 
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effective in their work. They see that the students’ notes contain the 
most significant facts and figures^and then make sure that everything 
is well understood by the entire class or group. They invite questions 
and patiently explain and illustrate, using words, drawings, models, 

and actions to clarify the point at isBue. 

In regard to the shopwork, the student learns through actual doing. * 
Exrapt for their age, the teachers in the various schools visited were 
hardly distinguishable from their students. They guided the work, 
lent a hand now and then, asked questions, had different students’ 
repeat an operation or. perform it in another manner, demanded 
reasons for procedures and sequences of procedures, and otherwise 
saw to it that the students understood the what, why, and how of 
their various activities. During the school year the students make 
more or less frequent visits to shops and factories to observe methods 
and procedures in actual everyday work situations. Before he is con- 
sidered ready for the title in his major field, each student must com- 
plete at least one semester of work in an establishment approved bv 

the school • J • 

' * _ » 

EXAMINATIONS IH> CRAM1VC 

If 

Oral, written, and practical examinations are held every 3 months. 
At tiie end of each school year promotion examinations are adminis- 
terecL For students completing either cycle special “degree” or title 
examinations are required, corresponding to those held in the oolegio* 
for the baccalaureate of secondary education. In the technical schools, 
however, particular emphasis is placed oatthe practical aspect of the 
test. In general, the examinations are graded according to the official 
scale of 1 to 20 points* with 11 as the required lowest mark for passing. 

■OLBIMOS am equipment • 

Both school buildings and equipment are inadequate to the needs 
of modern educational requirements in the technical field. Almost 
withoul exception the buildings are old and lacking in space and adapt- 
ability to modem needs. Practically all the machinery— lathes, sawl 
drill presses, reamers, planers, printing presses, linotype units, sewing 
and shoemaking machines— dates from the early years of the century 
and shows many signs of wear and repair. Parts have deteriorated 
or become brokeo, putting much of the machinery out of commission 
until reconversion makes replacements available. According to the 
1W3 report of the MuiiSter of Public Education/ scarcely a technical 
^oo 1 exists in the country that is not struggling with the problem of 
k®* M Adequate mechanical equipment and of the mir materials 
necessary f or acceptable technical instruction. ?. L 
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•TAT* CENTRAL TECHNICAL SC10«L (UCUELA 
TECWICA EEL B8TAM) « 

Among the better equipped' technical schools in the Republic is the 
State Central Technical School of Quito, which in 1944-46 had an 
enrollment of 262 students in its regular section^ — An increase of 
approximately 80 percent over the 1940-41 enrollment of 147. The 6 
shops (talleres) of this school — radio, mechanics, carpentry, shoe- 
making, graphic arts, and weaving— provide training in lY special 
trades. 

The Central T arnica, as it is generally called, maintains a 1-year 
prevocational or preparatory course that is regarded as equivalent to 
the first year of secon(Jpry education and accepts students as follows : 
For the preparatory course, upon completion of the sixth year of ele- 
mentary school; for the first or apprenticeship cycle, upon comple- 
tion of the preparatory course or of the first year of secondary educa- 
tion; for the second or specialisation cycle, upon completion of the 
first cycle of any technical school in the country. A student in the 
upper years of academic secondary education may transfer to the 
apprenticeship cycle. Offered also is a 2-year course for 
who have completed the fifth or sixth year of a secondary school and 
who desire the title of wperto in handcraft or m«nn»i Ar ta. 

A special school of telegraphy for improvement of the nation^ tele- 
graphers functions ih the esta b l ishm ent. The national Government 
pays its telegraphers their full salaries during attendance in the 1- 
year course provided. Students enrolled in the radio and telegraphy 
sections of the' Central Technical School are. granted admission to the 
work of this school. 

Although favdfod by the Government because of its central loca- 
tion, its tradition of effectiveness, and its nttaanal leadership in the 
field of technical education today, the State Central Technical School 
is poorly housed and its mechanical equipment leaves much to be de- 
sired. The spinning and weaving shop, for example, is equipped with 
primitive hand looms and spinning jennies. Many of the machines 
in the other shops have become worn or broken and have been soldered 
together, have been repaired with wire and bolts, at have gone out of 
use entirely. Others oannot be said because they lack the neoessary 
accessories. In 1942 a special appropriation of 100,000 sucres was 
given to the school for the purchase of new equipment The amount 
appropriated was recognised as inadequate to the needs of the school, 
out hopes were high for an increased appropriation in 1944. v 
J* CeaM TMca in Quito pn^dii^h^ W^ of 
.twiiw, .TOTgim .W44 p . m OnracboM thiTJin. 
Other i nstitutions offer fewer houft of mathematics and soianee, and 
correspondingly iewer hbtdrs of ahopworfc The plan of studies of the 
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Central TScnica for the titles of experto and maestro in mechanics is 
presented in table 4. 


Table 4. Hu ef atallM la a««huiM at the State Ceatral Tech. 
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Total 

44 

43 

44 

44 

1 

1 

1 

44 


Most of the shopwork done in the school is on “jobs” that are solicited 
in the capital city. Besides aU kinds of machine -and other repair 
work, the school makes gears, tools, implements, clinical apparatus, 
electric irons and heaters, iron ranges, batteries, wood and iron beds 
and other articles of furniture, doors, windows, tricycles, decorative 
iron grating and railing, school desks, gold-plated wood carvings for 
furniture and other uses, newspapers, magazines, posters, price tags, 
signs, leaflets, printing cuts in all kinds of metals, cassimeres, tapes- 
tries, necktie materials, and many other products. Ordinarily, the 
customer provides tty* materials. Prices are moderate. Money dom- 
ing into the school through this channel is divided as follows : 60 per- 
cent for the school, 20 percent for the student and 20 percent for the 
teacher. According to the director, this practice has brought exceh 
tont results. Production has greatly increased ; the school has been en- 
abled to buy materials and minor equipment; the teachers and students 
have been stimulated to work without waste and always on practical 
products; an^ as the customers* satisfaction is the accepted criterion 
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of efficiency, workmanship and accuracy have been considerably im- 
proved. As a general rule, the student’s share of the income is retained 
by the school until the course is concluded, when it is given to the young 
man in the form of a complete kitof tools for his trade. 

The school has a small libraiy of some 2,600 to 8,000 volumes, largely 
technical works in the various specialization areas. Most of the books 
come from either Argentina or the Unite4 States. According to the 
librarian, the circulation is fairly heavy— both teachers and students 
seeking to broaden their knowledge and to find new ideas, new patterns, 
and new methods for their work. 

There is a great demand for the graduates of the second or special- 
vation cycle of the Escuela Central T&nica, in national industries and 
in schools which provide technical training. A few of the graduates 
go to Chile on Government scholarships and to the School of Arts and 
Trades in Santiago, to continue their training at a higher level. In 
1&41, for example, at least nine students went to Chile to study mining 
engineering. The Ecuadorian Government had under advisement in 
1944 the founding of a Polytechnical School which would provide 
opportunities for advanced study for graduates of the country’s tech- 
nical schools. , 

In 1944, the school opened a store stocked with tools, working 
clothes, and other articles of frequent use in the technical field, which 
are sold at cost. Students, other technical schools of the Republic, 
and th§ small, independent craftsmen of Quito, such as carpenters, 
painters, tailors, shoemakers, mechanics, and'plumbera, are free to take’ 
advantage of this new service. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 


AIMS 


The schools of business and administration (escuelas de comercio 
y administration) have as their aim the preparation of skilled workers 
and of specialists in the fields of business, industry, banking, and pub- 
lic administration. ’ They also provide the necessary background for 
entrance to the Faculties of Economics in the Universities of Quito 
and Guayaquil. 

ABMINISTBAT1SN 


According to law,* these schools must be located in cities in which 
the population and the number of industries and commercial houses 
warrant their establishment. They may be State, municipal, or pri- 
vate. Ord inarily, they haver been opened in connection with already 

.^daOraanUacHn , da Batodoa da Ua IkwIu da Comardo j AdmUlatraclte. 
Mlatatarlo da Education Pflbllea. Quito, Tallaraa Qrflflctoa do Education, imi. Art. a 
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erisdng »» de| n 10 secondary schools and function under the directive 
board of thecolegio. A special supervisor has been appointed by the 
Munster of Education to see that prescribed requirements are met with 
reference to laws, regulations, and plans and programs of study. 

•mahiiatim 


administrative education in general is organized into 
the following progressive cycles or stages: Prevocational, 3 years; vo- 
cational, 1 year; subprofessional, 1 year; and professional, 1 year. 
Sohools comprising only the prevocational and vocational cycles are 
called schools of business and administration; those which provide 
the professional cycle also are given the name professional business 
and administration schools. 

The prevocational cycle is divided into 2 stages, the first 2 years be- 
ll!* * th f Same M the corresponding years in the colegio, with 

the addition of 3 hours a week of typewriting the first year and 4 hours 
the second. In the third prevocational year the general culture courses 
characteristic of the secondary school are rounded out and sufficient 
vocational work is presented to qnable the teachers to determine the 
pupils aptitudes for business education. Students from the regular 
secondary school may enter this third year provided they pass an ex- 
amination in typing. 


Either bookkeeping or stenography and typewriting may be taken- 
in the 1-year vocational cycle. The 1-year subprofessional cycle offere 
the student a choice between becoming a secretary-stenographer and 
a commercial accountant In the last or professional cycle graduates * 
of the preprofessional cycle are given training leading to the title of 

expert accountant (Perito Contador). 


VLAN w ini>U8 AH» BVMMAS Ctl ffttlf 

The plan of business studies is given in table 5. Successful com- 
pletion of each cycle is marked by a certificate which is the prescribed 
requirement for entrance to the next higher cycle. Graduates of the 
prevocational course receive the certificate of typist, upon demonstra- ' 
tion by tret of their ability to type 240 letters a minute in approved 
fashion. In each case the candidate for a diploma or certificate is re- 
quired to pare a theoretical and practical examination. Other fields 
of specialization may be established in the professional cycle. Thus 
for * major in parliamentary stenography additional work must be’ 
provided in stenography, philosophy, psychology, logic, literature, ‘ 
political, adnunistrative, am* constitutional law, public finance, and 
history of civilization. Additional work for a major a? stenography 
teacher includes principles of education, general and special methods, 
school organization and legislation, logic, psychology, and literature. 
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•BCSBB Ml THU KXAMINATIOIVS 

Before the degree or title is conferred for completion of the work 
of the professional cycle, the candidate must engage successfully in 
practical work, during a period of at least 6 months, in a State, muni- 
cipal, business, banking, or industrial establishment approved by the 
Directive Board and must prepare a thesis dealing with It national 
problem related to his specialization field. Candidates for the title of 
parliamentary stenographer, for qxample, are required to take down 
a speech at the rate of 120 words a minute and to pass a test of mental 
agility and bfiefiug— materials for this 'tout being tak m tan the 
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Records of the National Congress. The .practical examination for the 
title of stenography teacher requires the teaching of 3 classes in dif- 
ferent commercial subjects offered in the school. Titles conferred on 
completion of the professional cycfe jare regarded as equivalent to the 
bachelor^ degree of secondary education and permit entrance to the 
Economics Faculty of the University. - 

Private schools of business and public administration are' required 
to confdbn to the regulations established for public schools. Each 
private institution, as jn the case of the private academic secondary 
schools, has its work glided and supervised by a neighboring public 

- scho ° 1 “ which the private school students must register and to which 

they must report annually for final or promotional examination* if 
they desire officially valid certificates, diplomas, or titles.* Individuals 
who prefer to study business subjects under the direction of inde- 
pendent private teachers may similarly have their work officially 
recognised through examination in a State school, and may receive 
officially valid diplomas and titles. * 

EVENING CLASSES « BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Both the regular academic secondary schools and the business 
schools may provide evening classes in stenography, typewriting, 
English, accounting, and other subjects for the benefit of day workers 
who are unable to attend school durihg the day. The evening course 
covers 2 years of instruction and requires for admission completion of 
.the 6-year elementary school. No diplomas or titles are conferred for 
this type of learning. 

» 

IVUMBBE •» BUSINESS MEtMA ANB ENKOjLLMENTS 

Owing to the recency of the organization of business education by 
the National Ministry (1942—18), statistics were not available. A 
number of schools have been founded, however, and sections of busi- 
ness education have been created in some of the colegio * . The great- 
volume of thi* type of training is in a state of transition, of organiza- 

- tion or reorganization. The need and importance of business educa- 
tion is being increasingly recognized by the people, by employers, and 
by the Government, and there is strong indication that economic sup- 
port for it will be forthcoming in a measure comparable to that 
envisaged for technical education. 


WATIBNAJL MEHL BE PBYHCAL BBUCATIBN 

Prior to 1986, instruction in physical education was the work of 
foreign teachers, particularly from Sweden, Spain, Germany, North 
America, and Chile. After 1986, however, intensive courses for Ay 
training ef native personnel were provided in the Jtian .Montalvo 
Normal School, the Mejia Colegio, and the State Central Technical 
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School. The complete training consisted of 2 years of stutly, 80 to 
35 hours a week. The regard in which this type of education is held 
may be seen in the fact that each cohyio in the Bepublic has a titled 
physical education teacher on its staff and several of the larger schools 
have as many as five such teachers. Generally, 3 hours a week is re- 
quired in tli is subject for secondary school students. The elementary, 
schools provide a half hour daily, but ordinarily there ai^ no special 
physical education teachers at the elementary level, except in the 
very large schools. Each province has a sujiervisor of physical educa- 
* tion for elementary schools and each rural rone^ one for the rural 
schools. 

OBJECTIVES 

In December 1943, by presidential decree, a National School of 
Physical Education was created. This new school, which in 1944-45 
had an enrollment of 48 students, has the following objectives: (1) 
To prepare teachers of physical education-; (2) to prepare reserve 
officers for the armed forces, sports coaches, teachers of rhyth^iic 
gymnastics and dancing, and other specialists; (8) to conduct inves- 
tigations ip the field of physical education and to Experiment with 
methods ?f teaching the subject in Ecuador; (4) to stimulate and 
popularize knowledge and practices in physical education; and (6) 
to provide'opportunity for physicians and other professionals who 
may desire to specialize in related fields. 

BB4UIBKMENTS EBB ABM1SSIBN ■ 

• 

The school offers a 3-year course. Entrance to the first opfeeneral 
background year is granted to students who have completed the 4-year 
general culture cycle of the secondary colegio or the normal school; 
to third-class teachers with 3 years of experience and good rating ; and 
to teachers whose titles were obtained in rural normal schools, busi- 
ness schools, or other educational institutions 1 recognized by the State. 
^Entrance to the second or specialization year i8 granted to students 
who finish the first year’s work; to those holding the baccalaureate 
. degree of secondary education jrf any field; to students of medicine, 
and to nontitled teachers of physical education in secqgdary, profes- 
sional, or other similar schools with 4 or more years of experience. * 
To the third or professional improvement year, graduates of the sec- 
ond year and titled secondary education teacheife are admitted. Fur- 
ther requirements for admission are: Moral and physical qualities 
compatible with the demands of physical education; manifest interest 
in and aptitude for this type of training; and successful performance 
in entrance, medical, and aptitude examinations. Practically all stu- 
dents receive scholarships bom the various national ministries and 
departments, municipalities, or industrial organizations. 
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PLANS «P STUMB9 ' 

Thyegulu- S-je.r course of studies lead, to the title of physics! 
education teacher (profesor de education ffaica) or of teacher of a 
specific aspect of the deld. Forcoache* (entrenadores) and msssagists 

l^ rlTL ? “ " ig ^ ,r 7° rk °f ,b * firet *«" i» follow JTr a 
speciah aed 88 hours a week second year in football, basketball,' or 

fo t^n n ^eT"! ° f 23 h0Ura “ provided 

, ™ “ t *? ch ® ra ? f rhythmic gymnastics and dancing (pro- 

oH^ ST"*, y d * n “ s >- T,,ble ft P™"** I he plan 

of studies for regular physical education teachers. F 
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SPECIAL MMfU 
NATIONAL SCIML #F VINE ARTS 

Ecuador maintains a Nation*! School of Fine Arts (Escuela Naci- 
" **■*•■> -hich in 1943 had 

61 students 65 menand 0 women. This school has the same admin- 
istrative set-up as the coUgio%, Courses are provided in drawing, 
painting, sculpture, modeling, art anatomy, history of art, lithog- 
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rnphy, and other graphic arte. Twenty-two teachers, Vhe majority 
without a teaching title, handle the instruction. 

scleoLs or music 

Three Conservatories of Musio (Conserve tori oe de Mtisica), simi- 
larly administered, are also maintained in Quito, Guayaquil, and 
Cuenca. Courses are provided in most of the customary music school 
offerings, including brass, reed, and stringed instruments, harmony, 
composition, voice, and the like. Elocution is also taught. The 1943 
enrollment in the three institutions totaled 771 students, of whom 278 
were men and 493, women 

Since 1944, increasing attention and support are being accorded to 
these schools. Ecuador has always taken great pride in her artists 
and musicians, and is determined that eduStioirin, these fields shall 
receive the emphasis it deserves. New buildingB, or the thorough 
renovation of the old ones, are planned, as well as more adequate pro- 
vision of necessary equipment and materials and salary incgsases for 
the instructional personnel. 1 

MIUTARV ANt NATAL ST1MLS v 

The Ministry of National Defense (Ministerio de. Defense Naci- 
onal) maintains and controls the Eloy Alfaro Military School, the 
Infantry and Cavalry, Aviation, and Naval Schools, a special infan- 
try course, and the War Academy. Data concerning administration, 
organisation, courses of study, examinations, grading, titles, and en- 
rollments in these institutions were not available. 
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Teachers 


ITOMW» Am CLASSIFICATION OP BCI AOOM*S TBACEK** 

a (XX)RDINQ TO THE MOST RECENT complete 'statistics 
tT. available, 1 Ecuador had 6,429 teachers in ite schools in 1942 

, oi« C9e ’ 4,489 Vere ,n StaU> 8chool8 i m in municipal schools, ami 
V 246 m P riv »te.«chool8. They were classified as follows: 016 with 
, grees or titles froih urban normal schooled 113, certificates or titles 
™ 1 ™ r * 1 no 7 al **oola>491, baccalaureates of secondary education; 
iO, first-class elementary teachers; 81, second class; 2£3 8, third class; 
-<2, other titles; and 1,248, without titles. “OthertiUes’’ includes 
awyers; doctors; pharmacists; engineers; diplomaed graduates of 
“ e technical schools; and special teacher in the fields of music, art 
^economics minor industries, foreign language, physical educa- 
tion, fcnd manual arts. Late in 1944, teachers without title, were given 
6 months to take examinations under the direction of the Ministry 
, to permit them to continue teaching. * J 

In the elemmta^r schMb in 1944, ilk recorded i„ Ore Minisln- of 
l J b ,c J i ^'J cat,on ’ ther ® ^ere 8,198 teachers :. 2,628 State, 366 munici- 
pal, and 306 private. Of the total number 45 percent, or 1 439 teachers. 

“•ft !“• ° f <«— •« of ZL.Vh«u Z hS 

requirements and psseed the at™ laminations . 
for the title).. Eighteen percent held no title whatspever. In addi- 
• tion to theee teachers, 3,112 elementary school teachlre with various 
tlUea were engaged in hmching in urban and rural normal, continua- 
tion, agricultural, seoondary, and other, schools of the Bepublic malt - 
^ng a grand total of 6,810. ^ 

Figures relating to the staff. of the different types of schools in 1944 
were not available, but in 1943* there were 52 teachers in the rural 
Mraml schooh 100 in the urban normal schools (oolegioa norms les), 

T"*"* ad ' 0 « b (colegioe) , 46 in Ul. technical 
. “I* 1 r’« U1 ^ oon ^ n “ Uo ” schools ( complements rias) , 75 in the 
schools of fine arts, and 38 in the pedagogical institutes (p. 63). 

qualifications an* salaries 

fffiLf T^i 1 ’ U * Che " T* ** 0i ^ moral Crater, hold the pro- 
femiotial ti tle correeponding to the position held, be free of oommuni- 

***** * MwmM. rnicL 

; gpveUl re port prop, rod by tbo chief of tbo BfemaUry At*** nortf... w, 

KoUdUtk* y fiooUMo Op. dt, p. M3-3M “• 
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c*bl* disease, and have no physical disability detfTmental to effective 
work as teacher. Recognising tlie deplorable professional and eco- 
nomic conditions of the nation’s teachers, the new Government in 
1944 decreed the sum of 3,000,000 sucres for salary increases and pub- 
lic-school construction and equipment. Salaries of less than 400 sucres 
were to be increased by 26 percent; salaries from 400 to 000 surces, by 
, percent ; and those above 600, by 10 percent. The provisions of this 
decree were to be effective as of August 1 of that year. It was i mined i - 
ately seen, however, that this action did not provide a satisfactory 
solution to the problem because of the great inequalities in remunera- 
tion and nud^without regard to preparation for teaching. BeclatwiH 
cation of the country’s teaching personnel was necessary to overcome 
this situation. Consequently, work waa begun on a new law governing 
the teachers’ salary scale (Ley de Eecalattn y Sueldoe del Magisterio 
Nacional), which was adopted in December 1944. 

Dnder the new law * Ecuador's teachere are gmujxHl according to 
the degrees or titles held, aa follows: (a) Third-class teachers; (6) 
second-class teacher; (c) rural normal school graduate and first-class 
teacher; (<f) teacher with the baccalaureate of secondary education; 
(e) urban normal school graduate or bachelor of educational science; 
and (/) secondary school teacher, a title conferred by the universities, 
the higher institutes of education, or the Ministry of Public Education. 
Special titles such as teacher of music, art, or physical education 
fitted into tflese various categories in the light of the amount and level 
of the training required to obtain them. Those acquired through 
examination in the Ministry of Labor or in private institutions afe 
regarded as equivalent to third-class teacher; those conferred by lower 
vocational schools (esoolares profesionales ▼ tunicas), to second-claaB 
tea^r ; and those granted by the schools of fine arts or by the second 
cycle of official (public) technical schools, to the baccalaureate of sec- 
ondary education. Titles acquired in foreign institutions are evalu- 
ated by the Mi n ister of Public Education, upon the advice of the 
Technical Committee of the Ministry. 

The new scale and salary schedule provides for the following cate- 
gories of teachers : - t 

/«# category. Second -cl teachers with up to 4 years of service and 
third-class teachers with up Uf 8 years of service, 800 sucres a month. 

2d category. — First-class teachers and rural normal school graduates with 
up to 4 years of service, second-class teachers with 4 to 8 years of service, 
and third-class teachers with 8 to 12 years of service, 880 sucres. 

3d category. — Bachelors (teachers with the baccalaureate of secondary 
education) In fields other than educational science with up to 4 years of 
service, rural normal school graduates and flrst-daas teachers with 4 tq 8 
years of service, second-class teachers with 8 to 12 years of service, and 
third-class teachers with 12 or more years of service, 3U0 sucres. 

~~ \ \ 
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school graduate* or bachelor* In educational 
° P , °** erTloe - echelon. In other fields with 4 to 8. 

Tear*, rural normal school graduate* and flrat-claaa tochers with 8 to 12 
year*, aod aecond-claaa tesrbers with 12 to 16 year*, 400 sucre*. 

5lh category. Secondary school teachers with up to 4 year* of service 

S"-*- “ 7 b * cMIop, * f educ » Uo ° with 4 to 8 yearn. non- 
edoca Ion bachelor* with 8 to 12 year*, rural normal school graduate and 

first -claas teacher* with 12 to 16 year*, and secomKlaa. teacher* with 16 
«»r more year*, 410 sucre* 

6lh ooregory -^ Secondary sct,oo, teacher, with 4 to 8 year* of aerrlcw, 

•' Urh *‘ , nor ““ l • ch ° o1 frudaat^ or bacheUir* In education with 8 to 12 year*L 
uoneducatlon bachelor* with 12 to 16 year*. and rural normal s£hoo1 gn.d 
uates and flraKlaas^eacber* with 16 to 20 year*. 48.1 Wl cr«. 

71A calegory. Secoodn ry school teacher* with 8 to 12 year* of servl.v 
urban normal school graduate* or bachelor* In education with 12 to 16 *,„r- 
noneducatlon hachelora with 16 to 20 yesrs, a^l rural normal school yro.lu 
ataa and flrnt-class (embers with 20 or more years, Kt5 sucre*. < 

81k ca teffotp 8ec< rda ry neb, ml teacher* with 12 to 16 year* of aen UV 
urban normal scuool graduate* or bachelor* In education with id to 20 
yesra. and noneducalloo bachelors with 20 or more year*, 000 sucre* 

9tk catcgon ,. -Secondary school teacher* with 16 to 20 year* of service 
and urban norm-1 school graduates or bacheldt, m education with 20 to 
<•* 7©are, <W0 tfucrwi 

lOikotitcgHiy. Secondary school tochers with ») or more year*, of serv 
Uv and urban normal school graduates or hsohelors In education with m 
or more years, 725 sucres 


Elementary school teachers who hold no tide are not included in 
Ute new scale but are paid a minimum salary of 260 suerts a month. 
Teachers whose salaries would have been reduced bv the provisions 
of this new law, receive thtft former salary until by service or acuuisi- 

tion of a higher title they oome into a category which carries greater 
remuneration. 

&I.KMK.NTAHY SCHOOL TEACHUU 
PREPAKATIflir- 


I* or the preparation of teachers for its elementary schools, including 
kindergartens, Ecuador has 4 normal schools (colegios normales) 2 
or 8 academic secondary schools which offer specialization in pedagogy 
in addition to their regular university preparation, and 7 rural normal 
schools (^ueJas normales rurales). Article 214 of the Organic Law 
of Pubhc Education of 1938 reorganized the old urban normal schools 
in the form of cofygioi of secondary education, with a general culture 
cycle of 4 years followed by a specialization cycle of 2 yeare. Admin- 
istration, organization, admission requirements, staff qualifications, 
examinations, and other phases of educational activity are all prac- 
tically identical with those of £he regular academic secondary school 
or colegio ' 

The eolegio normal, however, provides only teacher training in its 
second or specialisation cycle, and imposes a heavier student load than 
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regulations provide for the traditional cohgio. Whereas the latter 
requires an average of 29 hours a week, the normal school program 
calls for 32 hours in each of the 6 years ©f its course. In the first, cycle, 
additional work is required in Spanish, penmanship, mus^c, art and 
manual training, or home economics, and 1 hour a week is devoted to 
“orientation in education” in the fourth year. Table 7 gives the plan 
of studies of the second or teacher-education cycle in the normal 
schools and the oolegios which provide for this specialization. 


TaM* 7. — Plaa mi itadiM for qMchllnttoa la etaeatfoaal 

-A U— 


Subject 


Spanish literature 

History and geography of Ecuador 
Philosophy 


Powjtetopiiaire (English or Eranoh). 


psychology _ 

Prindplfli of education ;.new school 

History of education— 

School hygiene 

Orranitatlon, law, and Drofaarianal ethics 

Methods of taachfng mathamatioa 

Methods of teaching the social adeooee 

WtihodioftoaAini the natural and physical sciences. 

Methods of taaohluf mode and art 

Methods of taachhif the graphic and manual arta.. / 

Phyalcal edocsUoQ. 


Hoars a weak per 
school year 


3 

1 

f 

1 

3 

3 


32 


VI 


1 

10 


32 
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Sujpect matter is presented in teacher-education classes in much the 
sameunanner as in the academic colegios. Textbooks are scarce, and 
despite themselves the instructors are obliged to resort to tlie lecture, 
* dictation, end recitation procedures, with considerebhghwiphasis on 
notetaking and memory work on the part of the studeSjy This situ- 
ation i» even more apparent in the education sections of the regular 
colegioe, where, following tradition, students who are preparing them- 
selves for university study in biology, mathematics and physics, or 
nhilosophy and social sciences regard their teacher-training sqhpol- 
fflites as somewhat inferior in intellectual potentiality. On the other 
hand, normal school" teachers frequently make serious efforts to 
incorporate modern principles and practices in their instructional 






activities. Class discussion and debates, group activities, library 
assignments, individual reports, and student questions all receive in- 
creasing attention. Much of the student^ work is of a practical fiature, 
involving initiative and originality as well as individual interest and 
aptitude. .v 

AH students must learn to plan their teaching and make their own 
teaching materials and devices; and in the special methods courses 
they are required to relate both theory and practice to the officially 
established programs for the various grades of the eltfrientary school. 

. ® teacher’s role in this respect is that of guide a sjd friendly super- 
visor; but the student is held responsible for hisown effectiveness 
which is checked in practice teaching. Learning thus take* plac6 

through actually doing the things that will have to be done on the real 
job in later years. 

•ir LOMAS AM TITLE 


As m the case of the academic /secondary school, upon successful V 
completion of the first or general culture cycle, the student receives 
a certificate or diploma of secondary school studies (diploma de 
estudios secundanos),>which permits entrance to either the second 
cycle or to a professional or technical school. When the student has 
passed the final examinations of the second year of the specialization 
cycle, he requests the Directive Board of the school to declare him 
ready (apto) for the examinations for the title of teacher-bachelor of 
educational sciences (profesor-bachiller en ciencias de la educacion) 
accompanying the request with his diploma of secondary studies and 
the certificates of matriculation and promotion corresponding to the 
2 years of second-cycle work. The average grade attained during the f 
2-year period is computed from these certificates on a scale rungine 
from 50 to 100 points (p. 86) and the tenth part is taken as representa- 
tive of the student’s achievement, for further averaging with the 
/grades earned in the title examinations, which are assigned on a scale 
of 6 to 10 points (p. 37) . 

The title examinations consist of the following : ( 1) Practice teach- 
ing, including the preparation of written lesson plans and the teaching 
of a 46-minute class in each of the three 2-year divisions of the elemen- 
tary school; (2) a written examination of approximately 2 hours in 
one subject each of the first and the second cycle drawn by lot by 
the student; and (8) an oral test of at least 60 minutes dealing with 
r an aspect of each of the following : Pedagogy* educational psychology, . - 
school organization and mimagement, forei^ language, and the an- 
tique of the practice teachirtg^erformed by the student* A different 
examining board has charge of administering and grading each df 
these three testa, which are eliminatory in the order given. 4 mini- 
mum grade of 8 is required in each of the three, parte of the examinh- 
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Hon All three marks made by a successful candidate are then aver- 
aged in with the cycle grade described in the preceding paragraph. 
Ine title examinations are administered during the last month of the 
> an< * the first month of the succeeding year. Only two 

opportunities to pass them are allowed. Following the passing of the 
oral examination, the title of teacher-bachelor of educational sciences 
“ COnfemk1 ’ the Ministry of Public Education and the Provincial 
huperwaor^of Education are notified, and the new teacher’s name is 
entered on National .Teachers Register as available for employment. 

NORMAEi ^CHOOL TEAtHERS 

j teachers in the.normal schools or in the education sections of aca- 
demic secondary schools, fthich provide teacher training must hold 
the title of secondary schpol teacher (profeSor de educacion secun- 
daria or of teacher-bachelor of educational sciences. In the latter 
cqse they must have had a minimum of 5 years of successful teaching 
experience at the elementary level, and teachers in annexed or associ- 
ated practice schools have preference in appointments- made. Other 
requirements are the same as for regular secondary-school teachers. 
Corresponding to the' internal supervisors of the colegio (p. 29), and 
with the same duties, arq the teaclier-supervisors of the normal school, 
who must hold the bachelor’s degree or title* j 

■URAL NORMAL SCHOOLS 

In 1935, in answer to the need for teachers especially trained for 
instructing children in rural areas, the first rural normal school was 
founded in Uyumbicho in the Province of Pichincha. Five more 
were established in 1936, and by 1938 the number had risen to 11 A 
decree in 1941, however, celled for the gradual closing of all but the 
» * y um bicho 'school, on the ground that the number was excessive and 
adequate materials and equipment were lacking. 8 The money saved 
m this way was to be invested in materials and equipment for the 
continuation and the arts and trades schools. By 1944, 4 of the rural 
normal schools had ceased to function entirely, 6 were providing only 
the last 2 of their original 4 years of instruction, and only the Uyum- 
bicho school continued in full operation. 

Uyumbicho Rural Normal School.- Efficiently organized and in 
relatively sound economic condition, the normal school at Uyumbicho 
m doing a fine job of teacher training for the Ecuadorian uplands. 
Ihis school, with an enrollment of 133 students, including 15 girls 
provides a 1-year preparatory course and 4 years of normal school 
instruction above the 4-year rural school offering. Academic subjects 
such as his tory, geography, language, mathematics, elementary sci- 
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ences, and civicfi are taught; but the principal emphasis is placed on 
such portions of these materials as are deemed practical for the needs 
of the rural and largely Indian populations in which the school’s 
graduates will teach. From the date of its founding this school has 
served as a laboratory for the study of the needs of the rural uplands 
population, of the psychopedagogical potentialities of Indian and 
mestizo youth, of the development of an effective curriculum and of 
procedures for the implementation of the school’s program. 

The students, all of whom must be at least 14 years of age, receive 
dormitory facilities hnd board, an annual outfit of clothing, and gra- 
tuitous instruction. Each student is allotted a small parcel of land 
to work individually, and various groups cultivate the remainder 
of the school’s 64 hectares (about 178 acres)* in more extensive tracts. 
Manual training is provided in a good-sized carpenter shop, a weaving 
shop, and a more or less makeshift machine shop. Furniture, school 
equipment, and agricultural implements are made and repaired; a 
good grade of hats, baskets, woolen materials, and other woven articles 
are produced ; new buildings are constructed and old nnpa kept in* 
condition— all by the students, under the direction and guidance of 
the teachers. The agricultural products of the institution are con- 
sumed in the school or sold at moderate prices in the immediate 
community. i 


Ten months of class and practical work constitute the school year. 
A rural school in the town of Uyumbicho and another in Macuchi, 
both offering the full 6 grades of elementary instruction, provide 
the normal school with many students and also meet the needs for 
practice teaching. Since many of the students come from rural schools 
which provide only 4 years of instruction, a preparatory section is 
maintained to insure the possession of th? necessary background for 
the regular teacher education offered. 

The students in this school are Indian and mestizos, and instruction 
in the Quechua tongue is a regular part of the school’s program. All 
students live together under regulations which provide equalrjghts, 
privileges, and duties. The principal (director)', who participated 
in the organization and establishment of the school in 1985, has 
selected a staff of teachers who are sensitive to the Indian’s problems 
and truly interested in their solution ; as a consequence) cooperation, 
friendship, add affection characterize the relationships between teach- 
ers and students as well as among the students themselves. 

The title of Rural Normal School Graduate (Normalieta 
Rural ).— Upon completion of the 4-year oourse at a rural normal 
school students who pass all their final examinations are required to 
take a degree or title examination similar to that administered in the 
urban normal colegio. In the rural normal school examination, how- 
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ever, major emphasis is laid on practical teaching situations in which 
the problems of the Indian rural population are studied and for which 
workable educational programs are evolved by the examinees. The 
oral and practical section# of the test are regarded as of much more 
significance, than the written exercises. Success in this examination 
entitles the Candidate to the diploma of rural normal school graduate 
or titled rural school teacher, and gives him. ranking at the level of 
the second category in the teachers register (Escalafdn). Up to 
October 1944, the Rural Normal School of Uyumbicho had conferred 
this title upon 85 of its graduates. Statistics concerning graduates 
of the other rural normal schools were not available, j 

. • ’ i 

SBCONBAIY SCHOOL TEACHERS / 

Regular secondary school teachers are appointed by the Minister 
of Public Education upon nomination of the respective school prin- 
cipal. Appointments are temporary for the first year of service, dur- 
ing which time the work of the new staff member is supervised by T 
the regional supervisors and the directive board of the school. Teach- 
e$ of first cycle courses must be either regularly titled secondaiy 
school teachers (Profesores de educaddn secundaria) or holdere of “ 
the baccalaureate degree. For the specialization cyde, they are re- 
quired to hold » university degree or the professional tide which 
corresponds to the field in which they teach. In addition to the 
regular teachers there ai? substitutes (profesores accidentales), who 
must have the same qualifications as the regulars. These substitute 
teachers are appointed by the principal on the nomination or pro- 
posal of the regular teacher. Foreigners may be contracted as regu- 
lar teachers for periods ranging from 1 year upward and are subject 
to the same requirements as Ecuadorians. 

Secondaiy school teachers are expected to cooperate fully in the 
maintenance of good order and discipline; to attend punctually to all 
their regular duties in connection with classes, examinations, and other 
school activities ; to conduct their instruction in accordance with official 
plans, programs, and regulations; to give prepared lectures when called 
upon by the principal; and to take advantage of every opportunity 
in their instruction to keep alive the love and devotion of the pupils 
fortheir country. The minimum load of weekly claaswork has been 
established as 12 hours; the maximum, 16. Teacher* are not permitted 
to engage in paid tutoring, either of pupils in the school or of those 
who may wish to prepare themselves to enter the school. 

In 1942, the most recent year for which even partial statistics were 
available, 401 secondary school teaching positions, of which 585 were 
in the Statt schools, were filed by 516 teachers. Many of these teach- ' 
ers, although possessors of a degree of so^ kind, had no legal teach- 



ing license. Very few held the title of “secondary school teacher” 
conferred in the higher institutes of education and letters (p. 68). 
In a group of 11 large secondary schools, the combined staffs, totaling* 
686 positions with overlappings, were made up as follows: 133, or 
26 percent, nomudigtaa or elementary school teachers; 127, or 24 
percent, bachillereg or holders of the secondary school baccalaureate; 
56, or 10 percent, professional men, mostly lawyers; 66, or 10 percent 
holders of a special title in physical education, manual arts, needle- 
work, music, or other field; 43„or 8 percent, holders of the legal sec- 
ondary school teacher’s title ; 19, or 3 percent, licenciados or licentiates 
of the university; and 103, or 20 percent, no tide or degree whatever.. 
In general, these figures and percentages are representative .of the 
situation in all secondary schools in Ecuador. 

nUPAIATION 

. Teachers *for the nation’s secondary schools are prepared iii 2 
higher institutes of education and letters. One of these institutions 
is m Guayaquil, where until 1942 it functioned iA the building of 
the Vicente Rocafuerte CoUgio , providing the first 2 years of the 
legally prescribed 4-year course for the higher institutes. In 1942 
the institute moved into rented quarters of its own and by executive 
decree was named the Jose Luis Tamayo Higher Institute of Edu- 
cation and Letters. By 1944 its offering had developed into the full 
4-year course. 

« t 

M»PCATOjr Aim LETTERS OF qOfO 
*W*W4* RE. PKBACOCIA Y LETRA8 RE 

This school is an institution of higher education which, by legisla- 
tive decree in 1989, replaced the old Faculty of Education and Letters 
of the Central University. According to its own regulations,* it pre- 
pares secondary school teachers, promotes the intensification and 
broadening of studies related to teacher training, and in general fos- 
ters the extension of culture in the Republic. For the accomplish- 
ment of these objectives, the higher institute provides specialization 
work in the following major fields: Philosophy, history and geo- ! 
graphy, language and literature, exact sciences, and biological sciences. 
As circumstances warrant, these broad fields may be subdivided and 
new one! may be added. 

Adminktratlon. Under the Ministry of Public Education, admin- 
istration of the Higher institute of Education and Letters of Q iito 
fc b charge of a Genera] Council of Professors, and Administrative 
Board, the Hector, and the Vice Hector. The General Council of Pro- 
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feworq, composed of all the principal and associate professors with 
the Rector or the Vice Rector as chairman, deals with general admin- 
istrative and internal issues brought to its attention by the Rector. 
The Administrative Board, made up of the Rector, the Vice Rector, 
and 8 principal professors designated annuallyby^the general Coun- 
cil, corresponds to the Directive Board of the individual Faculty in 
the University (p. 76) ; but being in a comparatively independent 
institution, it performs many additional functions. It formulates 
and reforms the plan of studies. It is responsible for the title exam- 
inations and the granting of the degree or title. It organizes special 
courses, lectures, and other cultural offerings. It prepares the Insti- 
tute’s annual budget and checks on general expenditures. It recom- 
mends the appointments of new teachere to the Minister of Public 
Education and also the removal or transfer of instructional and ad- 
ministrative personnel connected with the iTmtitn^ And, in justi- 
fiable instances, it grants up to 60-day leaves to teachere or other em- 
ployees. 

Th^Jtector of the Higher Institute of Education and Letters must 
be a native Ecuadorian, at least 80 years of age; must hold a univer- 
sity or a secondary school title, must have had at least 4 years of teach- 
ing experience in a university or secondary oolegio , and must be a 
recognized authority in his chosen field. The Rector is responsible 
for the iSmooth running of the institution in regard to both adminis- 
trativ^nd instructional aspe^a. He sees that all laws and other 
regulations are carried out,. He convokes the General Council of Pro- 
fessors for its meetings; appoints and presides over the examining 
boards; submits all reports to the Minister of Education; and signs 
all general inventories of the 1 

Prof cssors.— Teaching in the Higher Institute is carried on by prin, 
cipal or full professore (principals), associate profesBore (agrega- 
dos), and temporary, professore (interinos o accidentalee). B ach de- r 
part-mental staff meets^ during the first 16 days of the school year and 
designates one of its number to be principal for that year. The duties 
of this officer correspond to those of a department head in the Ameri- 
can college or university. Associate professors teach the subjects and 
materials which, in agreement with the principal professor, the Rector 
of the Institute assigns to them. Temporary professor* are ordinarily 
“contracted” teachere whose qualifications and duties vary with the 
contracts they hold. Principal professors are required to hold a uni- 
versity or higher institute title, to have had at least 4 yean of experi- 
ence m secondary education or the university; and to be recognised 
as An Authority in the field qf specialization. '.The same qualifications 
hold for the associate profefsor, except for the experience requirement, 
which is generally only 2 years and may be waived entirely by the 
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Minister of Education in the case of men who have received official 
awards for their contributions to scientific advancement. ** 

The i teaching staff of the Higher Institute of Education and Letters 
m Quito consists 6f 21 professors, as follows : 10 with the tide of sec. 
ondary schoo 1 teacher, 6 lawyers, 2 physicians, 2 chemists, 1 engineer, 
and 1 doctor of mathematics. Several chairs, including those of 
paleography and mineralogy, are occupied by honoraiy professors 
(prof esores ad-Jumorem) , who serve-the Institute without remunera- 
tion All the others teach an average of 8 hours a week each, and in 
1044 received identical monthly salaries of 526 sucres. 

Admission and fee*— To enter the Higher Institute of Education 
and Letters the candidate must be at least 20 years of age, hold the 
tide of bachelor, and have completed or been exempted from com. 
pulsory mill tary service.^ Teachers of elementary school or kinder- 
garten, actually in servioe, must show at least 2 years of successful 
■experience. Matriculadon is by the year and may not be in more 
than one department or field of specialization. The following fees 
are charged : For registradon, 20 sucres a year; for examinations, 30 
sucres; and for the degree or dde, 50 sucres. An extra fee of 10 
sucres is charged fof late registration and for each subject in which 
• repeat examination is necessary. 

. School year and dag, -In Quito, the school year opens 'between the* 
1st and the 15th of October and doses between the 20th and 30th 
of June. In Guayaquil, opening and dosing dates are 1st to 15th 
of April and 20th to 80th of December, respectively. Vacations and 
holidays, are those officially established by the Ministry of Public 
Education for all the nation^ schools. During the first fortnight 
of die academic year the administrative board of the respective in- • 
stitution determines the daily schedule of dasses to be followed. 

* nd evenin « classes are held, according to needs. 
Plan of ttudle* The 4-year course of studies includes a few sub- 
jects m education, psychology, foreign language, and hygiene which 
are required of all students, regardless of specialization. Otherwise, 
the studies of the individual student are dosely confined to the 

major field. Table 8 gives the plan of studies for all departments, 
as adopted in 1948. 7 ^ 

m Higher Institute of Education and Letters of Quito from time 
to time offerespecial free courses and lecture series for the diffusion 
of culture. The various professors are required to prepare and deliver 
or ^oourees dealing with their respective areas of interest 
when so ducted by the Hector. These activities attract much atten- 
Tv Ih 1W4, a oouree on national and international folklore was 
gmp. In 1948, • special training oouree for English teachers wu 
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attended by 46 teachere in service. The instruction was given by 
North American specialists in the fields of language teaching and 
phonetics. Twenty members of the student group held scholarships 
granted by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- American Affairs. 
For the betterment of the Institute’s offering in teacher training in 
general, the opening in 1945 of a secondary ooUgio for practice teaching 
purposes was planned./ 

Examinations, grafting and title*.— Trimonthly, final promotional, 
and degree or title examinations are administered as in the coUgiot 
Trimonthly and promotional examinations are graded on the 0 to 20 
scale, with 10 as the minimum for passing. The year-grade is the 
total of all averages of subject grades, which combine trimonthly and 
promotional examination scores, and is expressed as follows: 40 to 
50, fair (regular) ; 51 to 60, good (buena) ; 61 to 70, very good (muy 

buena), and 71 to 80, excellent (sobresaliente). . 

Upon successful termination of the full 4-year course, the student, 
through the Rector, submits a thesis outline to a tribunal of throe 
professors. The chairman of the tribunal is delegated by the depart- 
ment of the student’s major field. A period of at least 8 months is 
required after the thesis outline is accepted, before the thesis proper 
may be presented to another tribunal appointed by the Rector This 
tribunal consists of the Rector or Vice Rector, two profeadbre of the 
major field of study, one professor of education, and one professor of 
the foreign language taken by the student. Acceptance of the finished 
thesis is followed by an oral examination of at least 1% hours in 
duration. Both the thesis and the oral examination are graded on 
the 1 to 20 scale. Upon success in the examination the Institute con- 
fers on the student the title of Secondary School Teacher (Profesor de 
#, Mucacion Secundaria) in his field of specialisation. 

Enrollment and graduates.— In December 1944 the Higher Insfci- 
tute of Education and letters in Quito had an enrollment of 119 
students. Of this total, 84 were majoring in philosophy; 21, in history 
and geography; 23, in language and literature; 17^in exact sciences* 

and £ *" “° l0 * i “ I . Kfty-thr* of these student* ™ 

enrolled in the first year. 

Prior to 1944, the majority of graduates of the Higher Institute did 
not prepare their theses and take the oral examinations required for 
the degree or title. From 1989 to 1944 the total number of degrees 
conferred was only 27. As stated earlier in tMs report (v 681 

rft *. tot * 1 i m *•“>«* 

held the title of secondary school teacher in IMS. At the present 
time, however, as a result of the passing of thsi new lew governing 

t “ cher ® ™"J“ end other evidences of the natianalgoiN 

eriment e interest m public education, thf picture hue changed redi- 
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oally. Most of the 1944 graduate have chosen to fulfil] the final 
requirements for the secondary school title, and many former students 
v have presented outlines of theses with the intention of improving their 
status on the National Teachers Register.' 

School plant . — The Higher Institute of Education and Letters of 
Quito occupies a large two-story building constructed around a. patio 
in the fashion characteristic of educational architecture in Latin 
America. Opening onto the wide inside porch-corridor that faces 
the patio on all sides are 12 large, well-equipped and well-illuminated 
classrooms, 8 laboratories, the library, an immense entertainment 
salon, and the administrative offices. About 50 students daily consult 
the library, whict/c^Uins approximately 5,000 volumes and is open 
from 8 a. m. to a m. and from 8 to 7 p. m. The biology, botany, and 
chemistry laboratories are barely satisfactorily equipped, but it is 
hoped that this circumstance will be improved as soon as purchases 
abroad can be negotiated. Because the Institute lacks a physics lab- 
oratory, moat of the practical work in that field is carried on in the 
University. 

TKCUT1CAL Ml raantssiqivAL icimi tbacibu 

Teachers in the technical, professional, industrial, business, and 
other special schools are legally required to hold titles corresponding 
to the position held and the educational level of the instruction pro- 
vided. ActuaUy, however, largely because of the great lack of quali- 
fied individuals resulting from the old inequitable teAcher rank and 
®alary law, and because of the low esteem in which nonacademic pur- 
suits have been held, many of the teachers in these schools have not 
been obliged to fulfill the legal requirements. Nor has there been 
any Incentive to invest their time and meager money in self-improve- 
ment. With the coining into power of the new People’s Government 
and the adoption late in 1944 of a more equitable salary scale for 
teachers, great enthusiasm has developed for the attainment of offi- 
cially recognised titles and the higher salaries whioh go with them. 

La ^1 these schools, teachers of the regular academic subjects usually 

hold the title of elementary school teacher, ( normalise*) or of bachelor 
(b&chiller) in one of the specialisation fields of the secondary coUgio; 
but m*ny lawyers, pharmacists, chemiB^looounUiita, and even phy- 
sidahs are also engaged in this work. Subjects dealing with theoreti- 
cal-materials are taught ordinarily by men and women who have 
graduated from technical or industrial schools with the title of 
expert (perito) or special teadier (maestro or profeeor especial) in a 
particular c raft or trade, such as: mechanics (mecknica), graphic arts 
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(ertes gr&ficas), dressmaking (uiodisterfa), embroidery (bordado), 
housekeeping (labores), and numerous others. Many of the teachers 
of these crafts or trades, however, and most of the shop heads (mae- 
oStros de taller), hold no official title. Directors or principals of the 
'-technical hnd other types of schools in the vocational field are almost 
^ without exception normal school graduates with the title of norvujiuta. 
An outstanding exception was the director of Quito’s State Central 
Technical School, who held nb title whatever: in this case, in com- 
pliance with the law, the subdirector held the title. 

Under the new law governing rank and aalatf of teachers in 
Ecuador (p. 56), all these teachers will be allowed to continue in their 
present positions and their salaries will not be reduced. New ap- 
pointments, however, must be made in accordance with the new law— 
a provision which serves as an additional stimulus to the attainment 
of the legal qualifications for teaching positions. 

yiACREI IMPROVEMENT 

In 1936, when more than half «tf the nation^ elementary school 
teachers held no officially recognised title or teaching license, a su-* 
preme decree provided that individuals actually engaged in teaching 
could, acquire the title of third-grade teacher (preceptor.de tercer 
grado) by showing on the supervisor’s report filed with the Ministry 
a 3-year average rating of at least “good” and by passing an examina- 
tion prepared under the direction of the National Ministry. This 
privilege was granted idike to teachers who had only elementary edu- 
cation and ’to those who had completed any number of years of the 
secondary odUgio — the experience requirement being waived in the 
case of persons who hnd completed the first cycle of secondary school- 
ing. Preparationfor these examinations, which lasted a maximum of 
90 minutes and dealt with questions in Spanish, arithmetic, geometry, 
geography, history, natural science, ant^civics,*' amounted to an indi- 
vidualized form of teacher improvement. - 

School Centers for Educational Study, commonly known as Educa- 
tional Centers (Centres Pedagbgicos), have functioned in Quito and 
other parts of the country since the middle 20’s. These organizations 
had as their objectives. the development of professional bonds amnng 
teachers, the improvement of the individual teacher’s educational back- 
Jground, and the general advancement of education. Meetings were 
held fortnightly in the pursuit of these objectives. In 1936, the Gov- 
ernment gave official sanction to these groups of the nation’s teachers, 
and the Ministry of Public Education issued a Resolution “ governing 

* Marietta Plceo da AUMta j Carlo* AUlOn Tamayo. Orgaolaaclta j Prftctlcaa Bacolarea. 
Quito, TaUarca de Edoeaddn, IMS. p. i$7. 

* Kaftan co to de Organitadda y Vtudonajaiaoto da Opattoa Padagdgicoa da la 
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their organization and functioning. The aims were expressed as 
follows: (1) stimulate in-service improvement of rural teachers; (2) 
unify effort; (8) determine the type of education most needed by the 
respective sections of the country, according to existing conditions; 
(4^ study the findings of educational experimentation; (5) foster co- 
operation among teachers; and (6) encourage group activities among 
the pupils. 

WHWM W TKACHES (MmtVBBfEtll 

Each year special courses are provided by the Ministry in the 
capital and in the various provinces for the improvement of teachers. 
Some of these offerings are designed to help the rural school teacher; 
some, the urban elementary teacher; some, the special, teacher ; and * 
some, the secondary school (colegio) teacher. Most of them are held 
in vacation time and planned so as to give the succowful teacher-stu- 
dent the official title Corresponding to the position he holds. In the 
great majority of cases the Government— national, provincial, or mu- 
nicipal— provides free tuition and also defrays the students* expenses 
during the course. 

s 

IKATieiVAL TKA CURES' VNIM (SINMCATO NACIONAL HR 
UtXAMUg) 

By supreme decree of April 13, 1938, answering % petition to the' 
Ministry of Public Education for (he compulsory unionization of 
Ecuador's teachers—* resolution to this effect having been taken in 
Teachers’ Conferences in 1935 and in 1937— the National Teachers’ 
Union was organized. The decreed aims of this body are the fqj low- 
ing: (1) To worlffor the solidarity and defense of the nation’s teachers ; , ’ 
(2) to strive for the improvement of the child, the school, and the 
teacher ; (8) to intensify the nation’s cultural •progress ; (4) to gi*e a 
modern orientation to Ecuadoran culture; (5) to unify effort, stimu- 
late initiative, develop the feeling of responsibility and of Conscious- 
ness of kind; (6) to raise the economic level of the members, through 
the establishment of cooperative undertakings, among other means; 
and pP) to maintain the systematic training of the membership as a 
fundamental basis of educational activity. 

Membership in the National Teachers’ Union includes all elementary 
and special teachers of the Republic actually in the service of the State 
or of the municipalities, and those teachers of private institutions who ‘ 
may desire to join; all professionals employed in secondary or other 
types of school^ in the Ministries of Education, Social Welfare, or 
otheir Government agencies; and all retired teachers who' may desire 
membership. ■ . ♦ 

A National Executive Committee, composed of a representative of 
ea<jh provincial branch, has its headquarters in Quito. In each provin- * 
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cw.1 capital there is a provincial committee made up of two representa- 
tives from each cantonal branch. Each canton has a committee, whose 
membership is determined by the teachers of the canton. All repre- 
sentatives must be bona fide members of the Union. 

Support for the organization comes from membership fees, State 
and municipal funds, and institutional and private donations. The 
sum of 35,000 sucres was originally allotted from the national emer- 
gency fund to put the National-Teachers’TJhion op a working basis.* 

As soon as the country retiirnedjn normal after the politic^ up- 
heaval which ended in May 1944, the National Teachers’ Union held a 
congress that was attended by members from the remote corners of 
the Republic. New educational organization, curricula, and proce- 
dures were outlined and studied, and the groundwork for a sweeping 
reform in the nation’s schools was carefully laid. Since this-congress, *»■ 
/ n which the teachers clearly showed their determination to labor for 
th£ advancement of their country, the National Teachers’ Union has 
been working unremittingly and successfully to bring their careful 
planning to actual realization. 11 

" ““ 1 1 1 ■ « » * 

” Cuadernoa Pedagdgicoa. Publlcacifln de la Sociedad de Profeaorea Grupo Cuaderno# 
PedagAglcoa, Nflmero 24. Quito, NoTlembre de 1944. Notes edltorlalee. 
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H IGHER EDUCATION in Ecuador is provided by the Central 

fTnivAmif** il — tv • • - • - — 


„ rr . . . ^ , • " AO uy tne central 

Umyereity of Quite, the- Universities of Cuenca and Guaya- 

q “ U ’ the Schoo t of and the two Higher Institutes 

o ducation and Letters in Quito apd Guayaquil. Other institu- 
tions of higher education may be created^ law as the need ftr 
them arises. In regard to technical functions and administration 
the uwversitiffi are legally, autonomous. Article 6 of the Law of 

%- EdUCatl0n ’ 1 however, prohibits the use of tie name of the' 
institutions m connection with political propaganda/ 

Economic autonomy is planned to come graduall/through enabling 
legislation and appropriations. In the meantime, the State included 
appropriations for the various institute of higher education in 
the national budget. All other income derives from student fees, 
which are identical in all institutions; from the .rent of Wersity 
property; from sources such as industrial facilities; and through Con- 
d Jf. at1 ^ and bequests. Without the specific authoriza- 

? Public EduCation » the universities and’ the 
highers institute of education may not sell, exchange, or mortgage 

their Properties. All balances on hand at the close of the academk 
year are added to the general endowment ^>f the respective institution. 

iJo^t 9 P T e W dl tures of Ecuadorian universities during 
9 , the most recent year for which accurate figures were available. 


Table S— (Jalverulty expeadltarea la I»43 


Institution. 

Salaries and 
administra- 
tion • 

Labora- 
tories and 
libraries' 

BuDdlngs 

Other 

Total 

1 

I 

1 

4 

> 

ii 

. • 

* * ' - * 

Central University of Quito:.!. 
University of Cuenca.?. .... 

>«.. 

0 S 

Sucres 
1.387, 483.60 
481,888.3# 
• 734,834.71 
78, 188.00 

Sucfet 

87,814.80 
.. a ne. is 

80,089.74 

4,023.78 

Sucres 
14,115.00 
76, 003.82 

23,802.80 

Sucres 

457.808. 02 

280.070.02 
121,208.10 
133, 187. 40 

Sucre s 
1. 870. #82. 71 
843,474.38 
#82,222.88 
234,288.7]! 

amt us. 70 

16* 744. 14 

1JJ>572.01 

938,838.80 

8,888,938.38 
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EDUCATION IN ECUADOR 


According to the Organic Law of Higher Education the univer- 
sities have uniform requirements in regal'd to internal regulations, 
plans of study, and minimum individual course content. When nec- 
essary or advisable, they must establish technical and administrative 
ties with the higher institutes and among their own various schools 
for the most effective utilization of professors, laboratories, and other 
educational facilities involved in the higher education program. 

OBJECTIVES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Ecuador’s universities and institutes of higher education aim at 
national progress through tfie enrichment of culture in general, 
through the democratization of university teachings, and through the 
collaboration of State and private institutions in the study of the 
country’s social and economic problems, and the coordination of these 
two systems in the orientation of a national consciousness divorced 
from party politics. Through scientific study and investigation, they 
work for the advancement of international research, for the develop- 
ment of the nation’s natural resources, and fofcthe biological conserva- 
tion of human and natural resources of the Republic. To these ends 
they engage m the training of professional workers and the legal 
protection of the various professions. 

ADMINISTRATION ' 

Under the provisions of the 1938 Organic Law of Higher Educa- 
tion," which was in process of revision at the time this study .was 
made (1944), 4 the highest authority in university education is the 
Minister of public Education. The Minister is authorized tb ratify 
the statutes of all institutions of higher learning, to approve all 
budgets, and to decree the reorganization or the closure pi any institu- 
tion not functioning according to law. He gives legality to pro- . 



appointments. Jpither personally or through a representa- 
tive, he is a member of each university council, with power to make 
the final decision in questions concerning university policy. 

SUP ERIO R UNIVERSITY COUNCIL (CONSEJO SUPERIOR 
UNIVERSITARIO) 

Among the first acfb of a Committee, which was convened in 1944 
for the refoml of the Law of Higher Education, was the creation of a 
Superior University Council, which had as its main objective the 
coordination of those flspectjg of university .activity that are common 
to all of Ecuador’s institutions of higher learning. The degree of 
autonomy a nd the specific 'attributes of the individual institutions, 

• • Op. dt. Art 20. | . | ' *■ , 

'Z b lT ^,° ,1 V. Cai Con " tltut,0 “ ot 1945 ***** the.MlTenrttle* antonomoua. immodl- 
•tdj* on It* adoption work wa* begun on a new Organic Law of Hl fhu Education. 
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as determined by their respective environments and offerings, how- 
ever, are not to be interfered with in any way. 

THE RECTOR 


In each university the administrative head and legal representative 
is the rector, who must be a native Ecuadoran, at least 35 years of 
* age, ana the holder of a university title. Elected by majority vote of 
the University Assembly, the rector performs practically the same 
functions as his counterpart, the university president ‘in the United 
States. He directs and supervises the various activities of the uni- 
versity and is responsible for the fulfillment of the laws and regula- 
tions appertaining thereto. In addition to his numerous other duties 
.and obligations, he is required by law to teach a university subject. 

- At 11x6 close of the academic year he submits a detailed report of uni- 
versity activity to the Minister of Public Education. 

UNIVERSITY COUNCIL (CONSEJO UNIVERSITARIO) 

The University Council, characteristic of Latin American institu- 
tions^ of. higher learning, is composed of the rector, the vice rector, 
the deans of the faculties, the Minister of Education, a professor * 
elected by the University Assembly, and one native student from each 
faculty elected from among the members of the last 2 years of study 

$W! th . e P rovisiona of the of Higher Education, this body 
Pt^dates the statutes by which the university concerned is governed, 

\ approves the regulations and study plans proposed for the different 
faculties and> schools, establishes general rules in connection with in- 
ternal administration and instruction, and authorizes the creation or 
the suppression of course offerings and even of faculties and other ‘ 
dependencies of the institution. It nominates new members of the 
staff, removes unsatisfactory teachers, grants leaves and scholarships, 
regulates, student and professor exchange within the respective uni- . 
vennty and with other institutions, and generally promotes the ad- 
vancement of culture and science throughout the Eepublic. It regu- 
lates the revalidation of foreign study and, at the proposal of the ’ 
faculty concerned, confers the title of Dooibr Honoris Causa upon 
deserving native or foreign scholars. Finally, it prepares the annual 
budget and authorizes all expenditures. 


UNIVERSITY ASSEMBLY ( ASAMRLEA*UNTVERSITARI A ) 

The.combined faculties of a university form its. University Assem- 
bly, whi^h for the transaction of business requires the attendance of 
two-thirds of all members. This body, corresponding to the Claustro 
t'leno in some other Latin American universities*, elects the rector and 
vice rector and determines the* course of action to be pursued in the 
event of their resignations. It also deals with matters which seriously 
affect the running of the university. Ite sessions are called usually * -i 

; * { 
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3 days in advance by the University Council, which states the object 
of the meeting. ' , 

r 

FACULTY COUNCIL (JUNTA BE FA CULT AO) , BIIIECTOVE IQAU 
J (CONSRJO BteBCTIVB BE FACULTAB) jfkNB BEAN 

Each faculty is governed by a Faculty Council,* a Directive Board, 
and a deap. The Faculty Cotin cil is composed of the honorary, princi- . 
pal, and associate professors and a number 'of Ecuadorian students 
equal to one-third the number of professors in the faculty. ^The dean 
serves as chainpai^. Among the duties of, the Faculty Council are 
the election of the dean and of the assistant dean, the election of the 
professors and the student for membership on the Directive Board, 
the formulation of internal regulations (Reglamento interno) for 
the government of the faculty and of proposals to the. University 
. Council of measures conducive to the improvement of the university 
or the faculty concerned. ’ . , 

Consisting of the dean, as chairman, the assistant dean, two pro- 
fessors, and one of the students on the Faculty Council, the Directive 
Board formulates the study plans and daily programs; regulates 
extra courses ind university extension work; approves or modifies the 
course outlines submitted by the professors at the beginning of the 
academic year; organizes the practical activities and the various 
seminar offerings ^determines the qualifications and duties of the asso- f 
date professors; names the examination committees; and handles all* 
requests With reference to enrollment, examinations, degree^ and 
titles. The "University Council satifies all regulatio ns proposed by 
the Faculty Directive Board. • . 

The dean is the administrative head and tb$ representative of the 
faculty concerned, an<ys required by law to be a principal professor 
actually teaching in the University. He is elected by a majority vote 
of the Faculty Council for a 2-year period and’is eligible to reelection. 
The dean is a member of the University Council and calls and presides 
oyer the meetings of the* Faculty Council and the Directive Board. 

It is the duty of the dean to see tHat all regulations, statutes, and laws 
are followed and that the teaching, as.well as the plans and programs 
of study of file faculty, conform to university law. He directs the 
, publications 6f the faculty, checks expenditures, reports monthly 
to the rector on the progress of faculty activities, and serves as director 
of the school in which he teaches. * * , 

, * * 

■ raeFBSMisr 

In Ecuador’s universities there are five kinds of teachers : honorary, 
principil, associate, free,| and temporary.* Honorary prof^sors are ' 
men with outstanding reputations jn sconce, letters, or other fields, 

. \ H l ’ '% ^ 
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who\at the proposal of the faculty concerned have been nominated 
by the University Council. These honorary professors generally lec- 
ture without compensation other than the prestige attached to 
university teaching. ..* * 1 

Principal, associate, and temporary professors are also appointed 
by the University Council, from a panel of names submitted by the 
respective Faculty. These appointments are for 4 years and may 
be extended. T^[ be included in the panel of principal professors, 
the candidate must hold a professional title acquired at least 2 years 
before, and show competence in his field through written works or 
studiesand teaching experience in the university. To be included in 
the panfehfor associate professors the same requirements obtain, except 
that the title may have been acquired only 1 year before. Temporary 
professors are employed for part-time instruction in special fields, and,' 
as in the case of professors of free courses, their qualifications vary 
according to the nature and length of the course to be taught In any 
case, the necessary classrodm, laboratory, and other facilities are piaced 
at their sendee for the duration of the course. 

Only with the approval of the University Council may another 
public office be held simultaneously with a university professorship. 
In sueh cases, the University Council determines the salary to be paid 
for teaching — the maxynum being 60 percent of the regular uniyersity 
salary. At the request of the Minister of Public Education, the rector 
of the university, or the Directive Board of a Faculty, principal, 
associate, and temporary professors may be removed from their posts 
by the Univeisity_Council f of. duty substantiated deficiencies. After 
each 6 yearTof teaching service the university professor enjoys the 
legal right to not .more than a year of foreign study, during which 
time thevinstitution pays ’at least the regular salary and 60 percent 
of the traveling costs. . * 

Professional men— lawyers, physicians, engineers, and the like— 
who desire to become associ^e professors in the university, must sub- 
mit their applications to the respective faculty, setting forth their 
desire and enclosing the documents*which substantiate their olwjm to \ 
competence. Acceptable applicants are then included in the panel 
prepared for filling the vjumney. The great majority-of Ecuador’s 
university professors are professional men who devote only a small 
proportion of their time to teaching, but who bring to their classes 
the realities of everyday experience. , < ‘ -- - 

• 1 - ^ / 

ACABEMIC YKAp AN* BAY >' 

In the highlands, classes begin in October and continue, with the 
legally established holidays efeepted, until July. In Guayaquil, the 
courts rups from April to January. Lectures and laboratory or other 
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. -* practical activities extend from 7 a. m. to 6 or 7 p. m. Some special 
lectures, meetings, and entertainments are held in the later evening. 

V LIBRARY AJf» LABORATORY FACILITIES 

Each institution of higher learning has a fair-sized central or main 
library of technical, historical, and literary volumes, supplemented by 
faculty and school libraries. The. Central University of Quito has the 
most extensive collection, numbering well over 50,000 volumes. In 
' addition, students in the capital city have the -facilities of the National 
Library, with more than 110,000 volumes. The. laboratories, in gen- 
eral, are adequate to the needs; but there are instances in which 
there is a lafck of essential apparatus, due partly to insufficient funds, 
partly to wartime conditions, and partly to the lack of emphasis on 
this phase oh instruction. * 

t 

' . ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

F or admission to university study in Ecuador, the applicant must 
be at least 18 years of age, hold the degree of bachelor from a second- 
ary school, have completed or be exempt from compulsory military 
s^vice, and pass an. entrance examination of scholastic ap&tude. 
Graduates of normal schools, with the title of normalista or elemen- 
tary^chool teacher, may enter the university for stTTdy leading to the 
title of secondary school teacher (profesor de ensenanza secundaria 
y normal) . In January 1945, the Higher Institute of Education and 
Letters, which formerly had been a university faculty and later a 
*• university school, was again brought under the direction of the 
^Central University, of Quito, with the exclusive aim of preparing 
. teaching personnel for the academic secondary ‘schools of the country. , 
At the same time the possibility of permitting normal school gradu- 
ates to matriculate in all university faculties was under favorable 
consideration. Students graduated by secondary colegios with the 
- title of business experts -(peritos comerciales) are granted a dmiss ion 
. to university Faculties of Economic Sciences without the bachelor’s 
degree. , 

' \ • 

PREPARATORY COURSES 

' * . 4 » fcJ i * 

As a guarantee of better-prepared students and at the same time to 
provide a smoother transition from secondary to university study, 
the University Council of the Central University authorized the 
establishment of 1-year preparatory courses in . the various schools 
of the university. Admission Id these courses is oh the same basis as 
> . that established for the qpiveraity proper, 'the* students who fail to 

pa® the entrance examination' being required to take the preparatory 
*■ °°Rrse* Starting with the year 1945—46, both the entrance examina- 
tibn and the preparatory coqrses will be discontinued. ... - . * 

-"V . . : ’ r * 
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ADMISSION OF* FOREIGN/ STUDIES 

Students from countries with which Ecuador ha? negotiated recipro- 
cal agreements 8 in regard to examinations and degrees, are required to 
proceed as follows to obtain admission to an Ecuadorian university: ~ - 

(1> Apply to the dean of the appropriate faculty, giving full name, 
^«P lace birth, nationality, full names of mother and father and 
faculty or school to which admission is desired; (2) enclose with the ' 
application all diplomas and other documents showing previous educa- 

” bl * h cert ^ 5cafce * and a kgd passport; and (3) present evidence' " ' 
to the effect thatthe studies pursued,. examinations taken, and degrees 
or tides held are equivalent to those Required normally for admissioh 
to the Ecuadorian university. Examinations must be passed in all 
subjects included in the Ecuadorian requirements but not studied pre- 
viously by the foreign student. 

Students from nonagreement countries who' engage in university 
study in Ecuador are granted admission on the -reciprocity basis, and 
I in' the absence of precedent; they are required to comply^ith the regu- 

Utions establtehed for Ecuadorians. An Ecuadoran student who 
obtained his baccalaureate of secondary education in a foreign country - 
is required to submit practically the same sort of documentation as a 
foreign student., • 

‘ ,4 . 4 

* FEES 

V - % ' s • # 

4 ^registration fee and an examination fee, each of 30 sucres, are 
charged annually. Eate registration costp 60 sucres, and repeat, or ' 
special examinations, 16 .sucres for each subj'ect of study. The labora * 
tory fee is 30 sucrCs, except for chemistry, Which is 45. There is also ' 
a 10-sucre physical education fee. Other fees are: For the title of 
icentiate, 100 sucres ; for the doctorate or engineering degree, 300 ; and 
for obstetrician and for stenographer-typist, 60. Transfer students 
* frnra other universities pay a fee of 60 sucres. Foreign students’ fees ' 
are three tunes those ^)aid by Ecuadorians. The University Council 
of the respective institution n^y exempt a stqdent in financial need ‘ 
fropa payment of all or agy part of the regular university fees. 1 , 




SCHOLARSHIP 

• T^e State annAlly grants a number of scholarships, varying with 
the demand and other conditions, for university study in tl\e Republic 
or abroad. Candidates for these grants must be excellent students 
. whose economic status would qtherwiae pijevent their receiving ad- 
vanced professional instruction. For the selection of the succeesful 
can^dates, the respective university holds competitive examinations,' 
admission t o^hich requires the beccalaumate of secondary education, 

u^ss^srjs. z o'" 1 -- * 
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submission of the student’s scholastic record, various notarized proofs 
of his economic status, birth and medical certificates, and a statement 
of the number of brothers and. sisters who are dependent upon the 
same father,, mother, or legal' guardian as the applicant. A scholar- 
ship holder is required to post a bond which is forfeited if he fails in 
a given year’s work, drops out of the university, or refuses in the event 
that his services are needed, to engage in Government employment, 
until the amount of the scholarship has Jjpen repaid. For scholarships 
in a foreign country, an additional examination is administered in the 
spoken and written language of the country to which the student 
wishes to go. , 

* r 9. 

ENROLLMENTS AND GRADUATES 

* • i j • 

In 1942, the most recent year for which complete statistics were avail- 
able, 8 the four universities of the Republic enrolled a total of 1,886 
students. The Central University of Quito had 874; the University 
af Guavauil, 690; the University of Cuenca, 847 ; and the Law School 
Of the total enrollment, 210 were women and 1,676 were 
The ccwmbined teaching staffs totaled 226 professors. There 
were in a4aiti6^i7^ Adm officers and employees— T 1 for each 

10.6 students. Enrollments IliUhe Central University of Quito in 
1943-44 were l,160,^s£ributed as follows: Law, 408; medicine, 426; 
science, 826. There were 1,042 men land 118 women; 1,056 were na- 
tionals and 104, f orei^us. 

During the 6 years fr^a 1987 to 1942, inclusive, the four Ecuador- 
ian universities graduated a total of 624 students, 400 of whom took 
their degrees in law or medicine. TWo hundred and twenty-six were 
lawyers; 174, physicians; 43, dentists; 27, civil engineers; 16, agri-° 
cultural engineers ; 81, pharmacists, and 7, obstetric nurses. 

CENTRAL UNIVERSITY QF QUITO 

' - * , . • 

The Central University of Quito has a Faculty of Law and "Social 

Scfepce (Facultad deJurisprudencia y Ciencias- Soci ales) , with 
Schools of Law and of Economics; a Faculty of Medicine (Facultad 
de Ciencias M6dicas), with Schools of . Medicine and Surgery, of 
Dentistry, and of Nursing, and an Institute of Anatomy; and a Fac- 
ulty of Mathematical, Physical, and BifilogiiaLSciences (Facultad.de v 
Ciencias Matemdticas, Fisicas, y Biol6gicas), with Schools of Engi- 
neering, of Architecture, of Chemistry and Pharmacy, and of A*gri. 
culture. Approximately 1,000 students were enrolled in these three 
faculties during the year 1946. With the return of the Higher Inst i- 
tute of Edu cation and Letters in 1946, the former Faculty of Philos/ 

Mueudta^ML Mlnl,t * rt0 <** E4uc*ckJm ^dbHc«. Quito, Tullapp OrASoM dr 
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ophy and Letters (or of Education and Letters) is expected to be 
reestablished. i 

In 1048, the first School of Journalism in Ecuador was established at ‘ 
the University. In 1044, it had 44 students in the preparatory sec- 
tion and 18 in the first year of the regular 3-year course. 

• Aside from the regular academic activity, the Central University of 
Quito is making a singular ' contribution to the>ation’s progress-4 
through its extension work, which was inauguarated^n 1040. Access 
to this type of instruction is granted free to anyone whafdesires it?\ 
For any course for which there are as many as 20 applicants a pro- 
fessor is provided by the university. Registration for 1045 totaled 
510 students in -the following subjects: Spanish,, bookkeeping, com- 
mercial correspondence, mechanical drawing, practical electricity, 

' electro%hnics, nursing and first aid, French, English, construction - 
materials, combustion engines, journalism, and stenography. There 
are no entrance requirements other than completion of elementary edu- 
cation, except in the case of journalism, for which the baccalaureate 
of secondary education is necessary. 

As^ result of a 'strong demand, a School of Minor Industries Was 
opened early in 1945. Actual practical work and laboratory observe 
tions are emphasized* in the instruction provided in this new school 
which gives instruction in 12 different minor industries. Consults,’ 
tjon service is also offered for industries and trades. 

PLANS OF STIJBY < ’ - 


lhe course provisions of each faculty and school of the universities * 
are such that a student of one institution may transfer' to another 
without loss of credit Electives are few. Practical activities in lab- 
oratories and elsewhere are being increasingly emphasized throughout 
all university study. • 

In the .School of Architecture of the Central University 6f Quito, 
for example, the 5-year plan of studies* 4 is stated in problems and ex- 
ercises, rather than in hours a week. t Thus, the number of exercises 
for each of the various subjects of the' first year are : Refresher work 
in elementary and ^higher algebra, 2Q; plane geometry and trigonom-' 
etry, 20; differential calculus, 15; plane analytic geometry, 15; 
geometrical and wash drawing,' 100; ornamental drawing and water 
color, 5 ; descriptive geometry. 80; and translations in French or Eng- 
lish, 15. ; ^ 

Throughout the next 8 years this practice Continues, as shown by 
the following subjects and corresponding . number of exercises: Sec- ,* 
ond year — integral calculus, 3(h^ analytic geometry (solid), 20; mathe- , 
matical physics, 20; chemistry lor engineers^; (jraifring, perspective, 
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shading and washing, 20; ornamental plastic, 15; and French or 
English, 15. Third year— rational mechanics, 15; strength of mate- 
rials, 30; graphical statics, 20; topography and topographical draw- 
ing, 12 ; elements of architecture, 80 ; history of art, 10. Fourth year- 
industrial or applied mechanics, 20; reinforced concrete, l6; architec- 
ture II and III, 6; urbanization and city planning, 10; civil construc- 
tions, 20. 

In the last or fifth year the work of the student consists largely of 
projects and reports: Architecture IV (public buildings), 8 projects; 
civil construction (heating, ventilation, sanitary installations, room 
arrangement, etc.), 8 projects; urban legislation (labor laws, munici- 
pal ordinances, etc.), 2 reports; and construction economics, 4 reports. 

The School of Nursing of the Medical Faculty also makes definite 
and specific provision for practical activities. 1 In the first year of the 
# &*year course, anatomy, physics, chemistry, and deontology are each ‘ 

' studied 1 hour a week and nursing principles and Spanish, each 2 
hours. In Addition, the student makes daily visits to patients in the 
hospital in which the school is located, attends and bathes designated 
patients, administers medicine, and carries out the orders of the physi- 
cian. Second-year students study physiology, clinical work, thera- 
peutics and pharmacy, and kinesitherapy 1 hour a week each and 
hygiene and sanitation and nursirtg principles, 2 hours. In this year 
the practical activities consist of hospital visits, solution of problems 
requiring professional initiative, collection and preparation of mate- 
rials for the clinical laboratory, ^preparation of diets, and practice in 
massaging. In the third year, clinical surgery, contagious diseases, s 
pediatrics, dietetics, and bacteriology and parasitoiogy are each 
studied 1 hour a week and principles of nursing, 2 houhj. Practical 
activities include preparation of patients for operations, giving the 
anesthetic, assistance during the operation, postoper^UvZcafe, a daily ' 
written report to the physician, and between times, the. care of child 
patients. - 

The plans of study of the Schools of Medicine, Engineering, Chem- 
istry and Pharmacy, Agriculture, Law, and Economics, respectively, 
in the Central University of Quito which sets the pattern for the 
other universities of the Republic, are given in the fbllowing tables: 

T Bscuela de Enfermeras : Reflamentq Central, Reglamento Interno, y Plan da Eatudlot. 
Unlronidad Central. Quito, Imprenta de la Unlveraldad,* 1942. pp 9-10. 
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.f® throughout this chapter, especiaUy in the study plans 

of the different university schools, instruction at the higher education 
level is becoming increasingly practical. " The professors provide the 
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theoretical background of their subjects in their lectures and, accord- 
ing to many of the students, they employ illustrative materials in 
the lecture room with .growing regularity. Much of the teaching, 
however, takes the form of laboratory and other out-of-class activities’ 
in which the students do the things they hear about in the lectures.’ 
• However, in this and other countries, memory work is still a common 
requirement in many subjects and in certain parts of all subjects. 

EXAMINATIONS ANB GRAVING 

In general, trimonthly grades,- based on class attendance, practical 
exercises, student investigations, reports, and oral or written tests, are 
given to students in all university schools. At the end of the academic 
year, during the last month, written, oral, and practical examinations 
of the comprehensive type are administered in each subject, at the 
discretion of the professor. In both cases grades are calculated on the 
basis of a 1 to l6 scale, 6 being commonly regarded as passing.' The 
examining boards for the final examinations comprise three members, 
one of whom is the principal professor of the subject. The total of 
the trimonthly grades and the final examination grade are entered 
separately on the certificate covering the year’s work. * The total of both 
kinds of grades constitutes the year grade and is interpreted as follows : 
40 points, excellent (sobresaliente) ; 35 - 39 , very good (muy buena) ; 
30 - 34 , good (bien) ; 28 - 33 , fair (regular) ; below 28 , failed (repro- 
bado). Depending upon the specific regulations of the different 
faculties in the different universities, students who fail in a given sub- 
ject may be required either to repeatthat subject or to repeat the entire 
year’s work. Ordinarily, however, the opportunity of taking another 
examination is granted. Two consecutive failures in a subject generally 
result in the student’s being dropped from the faculty rolls. 

• Degree examinations are required of all applicants for degrees, 
after the successful completion of the comprehensive examinations 
of the final year’s work. In this case, the examining board usually 
consists of five professors. The examinations are a combination of 
oral, written, and practical tests, having to do- largely, but not ex- 
clusively, with the student’s thesis, and lasting an hour to an hour and 
a half each. Each section of the examination is graded on the 1 to 
10 scale, a minimum of 6 points being required in each for 
passing. • » 

•EG RE ESI OR TITLES 

Ecuadorian universities are authorized by law to confer degrees 
or titles according to the faculties they. maintain. Requirements for 
any given degree are identical in all institutions which may confer it 
The following titles are Conferred, by faculty, with the number of 
years of university study required in each instapoe: 


(FaeaJud it Jiriipni- 


Pa««ltj ml MetflcaJ S«Im«m (FmIM dc Clcaelae 

Titles: * 

' ' P Sd!wi n anrgeOD (MW,C0 ^ tn »J M ®)— T ye*« In the Medical 
Dentist (OdontOlogo) — 6 years In the Dental School. 

^ 5J“ !“ ? T Qr f 3’ Drolo * y - « oO»er, field (Doctor Especial 1 st a 
< Clrugia, Urologla n otroramo de dencla mddica)— Physlclan- 

; Sargeon degree, plus at least 2 years of specialised experience a 
monograph dealing with the field of specialisation, and a written 
oral, and practical examination. ’ 

Midwife (Obstetric)— 4 years in the School of Obstetrics, a practl- 
cal examination In the Maternity Hospital and a theoretical 
examination ip the Medical School. * " 

Pnactltloner-midwlfe (Obstetric prAetlea)— aame as for midwife 
but without the theoretical examination. • 

Nurse \Enfermera)-8. years In the School of Nursing and a 

~ P T t ! a ? eXamInatlon * The bachelor's degree is not 
required for admission to the School of Nursing. 

Facwlty of Law aid Social Seles 
Seaela y Cicadas Seelalee) 

• pities: V 

Licentiate (Llcendado) -successful completion of all courses and 
examinations In the public sciences (ciendas pdblicas), plus an 
oral degree examination. 

. Doctor of Jurisprudence (Doctor en Jurisprudence)— 6 years of 
.tad, tot* the!. de Dmc*. ^ at „ „ 
and a 2-hour oral examination. C 
Dawye^ (Abogado)— the degree of Doctor en JurUprudenoia from 
any law school of the Republic and a special application In writ- 
ing to the Dean of the Faculty of Law. 

Economist (Economists) -3 year* of university study in the School 
of Economics and the title examination. 

Faewlty af Mathematical, Physical, tad Bleleglcal teems 
( aealtad de Cicadas Mateasticas, Flslcas, y Blalegleae) 

, Titles : t f 

Kngl neer ( Ingenlero ) —6 years of university study In the Engineer- 
ing School, and a degree examination. 

Agricultural Engineer (Agrdnomo)-6 years of university study 
In the School of Agriculture and the degree 
. ArdUteet (Arquitecto)-fi years’ of university study la the School 
at Architecture and the degree examination. 

Pharmaceutical Chemist (QuImico-Fannac4utico)-B years of uni- 
versltjr study in the School of Chemistry and Pharmacy an<r the. 
degree examination. 


TITLE Ilf JOURNALISM (PBMOM8TA) 

'Hi© imty established School o t Journalism (p. 81), which ac- 
wrdmg to 1944 plans to ay become a part of the restored Faculty of 
^osophy and Letter* in the Central University of^uito is author- 
ued^rlaw' to confer the title of Ptrioduta upon its graduates. 

• lay de Bdoeactft* Superior, ISM. Art 1* 
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According to &n item in the newspajjer hi Universal of Gu&y&quil, 
May 17, 1945, a similar School of Journalism was planned to function 
m the newly established .Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the 
- University of GuavaquH. The sum of 50,000 sucres had already been 
appropriated for the new school and enthusiasm among prospective 
students was high. 


In 1944 thfe three universities of Quito, Guayaquil, and Cuenca each 
had Faculties of Medicine, Law, and Sciences. The School of Chem- 
istry and .Pharmacy in the University of Guayaquil had be6p raised 
to faculty status by a decree, in. 1942. The University Council (Junta 
Universitaria) in Loja maintained only a Law School. In 1945, a 
Faculty of Sciences was added in this latter institution and faculties 
of PhilojJbphy and Letters, in the Universities of Quito and Guayaquil. 

HIGHER BRIT CATION IN ECUADOR TORAV 

A general picture of the University of Quito, written by an Ecua- 
dorian historian on 1943 but still valid, is fairly representative of 
the state and spirit of higher education throughout the Republic. 

. The writer says: * 

Although political activity has In the past convulsed the life of the 
University in an academic way. the actual present is moving in a channel 
of serenity and organization. The atmosphere of today Lb' more conducive 
<o learning. The number of p-adoates Is increasing . . .but' the fact is 
that the cultural atmosphere has become more intense and Its manifesta- 
tions rire growing daily in number. Today the Central University is the 
home of aU kinds of educative expression, not a cenacle for initiates. Its 
doors are always opetf and its teachings competent for the discovery of 
knowledge, the analysis of science or the strengthening of all fields of learn- 
ing. AU social strata enter its halls— the minorities representing an aris- 
. tocracy of culture, as well as the great masses who desire to improve their 
Intellects. The Section of Cultural Extension has helped to produce this 
growth of confidence on the part of the common people who formerly eyed 
the Institution suspiciously from a distance. Today, the faetory worker, the 
craftsman in overalls, the working girl, move through the corridors of the 
University to Uh* various classrooms where, without any legal degree 
requirements nor burdensome registration fees, gratuitous Instruction is 
provided in short courses. * - 


FACULTIES IW OTKlER UNIVERSITIES 
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